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INTRODUCTION 


This article follows the paper on "The Technique of the Ror- 
schach Performance."* An article on scoring and tabulation will 
follow in a later issue. The scoring system described in the 
"record blank" is used as a basis for our considerations. 


This series may serve as a preliminary substitute for a 
training manual. It seems rather doubtful whether it is possible 
to become proficient in the use of the Rorschach method by reading 
only. Everybody seems to go through an initial period of nb 
ness —~ sometimes projected into complaints about the subjectivity 
of the method - until he develops sufficient grasp of the interpre- 
tative principles to give meaning to the rather complicated scoring 
procedure. This fog can only be dispelled by the accumulation of 
substantial experience (working through and checking about 100 
records). Few people will have the stamina to go through such a 
mental ordeal (hard work in thick fog) without personal guidance. 


However, there is a definite need for a compilation of all 
the experiences collected and used in the development of the inter- 
pretative techniques. The members of the Exchange - all more or 
less familiar with the method - seem to be entitled to get this 
experience in black and white as a meane of clarifying, checking, 
and rationalizing their own procedures. 7 


*Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. II, No. 1, p.- 1- Addi- 
tional remarke about the technique of performance inserted in this 
paper will always be indented. 
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I owe specific acknowledgement, in addition to the three 
collaborators who spent days of work with me, to a group of twenty 
proficient Rorschach workers - including most of the officers of — 
the Rorschach Institute - working in and around New York City, who 
vent through the whole material with me in six seminar sessions 


testing its substantiality and adding valuable confirmations, sug- 
gestions, and corrections. | 


Chapter 1. General Problems of Interpretation 
1. Bteliminary Problems 


_ On the "Blind Diagnosis" level we assume there is noth 
upon which we can base our interpretation except qualities whic 
we have extracted from the raw material of the responses by means 
of the scor + The interpreter knows only the sex and age of the 
subject, and is otherwise unaware of his identity. 


A. e t guoject. The necessity for knowing the age 


of the subjec require much discussion.‘ It is quite ob- 
vious, especially on the lower age levels, that it makes an enor~ 
mous difference whether the same answer is given by a child three, 
seven, or twelve years old. Recent experience, not much systemat-. . 
ized as yet, indicates that there are very typical reactions on 
every age level; and on the pre-school level these are markedly 
different even from year to year. We have found cherries or apples 
as responses to Card II characteristic of the two to four year men- 
fal age level. At four to six years we typically get house for 
Card I, tree for Card VI, and sailboat for Card VIII. Conversely, 
the two human-like figures in Card III are rarely seen before men- 
tal age eight. 


The age of adult subjects does not seem so important. How- 
ever, we must assume, and Rorschach experience seems to confirm 
that assumption, that the development of the personality is not 
finished with physical maturation; that there are definite bio~ 
logical crises - to mention only the menopause -— that are highly 
important for deep-reaching personality changes. Rorschach, 
speaking of the changes som yy the course of the individual's life 
as far as the basic personality structure is concerned, mentions 
that a general introversial trend oecurs around the thirtieth year. 
This seems to be a similar reaction, on a new level, to that which 
has been observed during the climax of the puberty crisis. To 
tention another instance it seems that women about forty display 
particular concern with the problems of reproduction, frequently 
seeing a pelvis in their very first response to Card I. 


Be he Subject. It is not so easy to defend the 
necessd te at base ng the sex of the subject. We have virtually 


no reliable information about significant sex differences in the 
Rorschach reactions of any group of subjects. The pelvis problem, 
ntentioned just now, may be one start point for investigation 
along these lines. Girls as a group show earlier reaction to color 
in the lower marginal group for Rorschach work (2-4 years). Also 


they attempt to reconcile form and color in some reasonable way at 
a1 earlier age than do boys. 
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C. Behavior of the Subject during the Perfo ce- Rarely 
does one see a Rorschach record giving a detailed description of 
the subject's behavior during the performance, and this does not 
seem to matter in the great majority of cases. Naturally, the 
information about the reaction time and the turning of the cards 
which is expected in every satisfactory record, gives some clue 
in this direction. Generally, we may say that the richer the 
record, the less important any additional behavior description. 


If, however, we have one of the typical "ten response 
records" containing one response only for each card, we have to 
know whether this was all the subject could give in spite of 
strenuous efforts, whether the subject wanted to "get it over with" 
quickly, saying the first thing that came to his mind, or whether 
a subject with rich imagination and good intuition was able to 
find easily some excellent solution for each card and didn't want 
to spoil the brilliant effect of these immediate creations seat 
by further detail work. In most cases, the time consumed, tho 
quality of the responses, and the remarks made spontaneously by 

the subject, before and during the performance, will enable us to 
decide among these different possibilities. 


D. umber of Responses (R) and Rejection of Cards. We may 
deal witt this factor as a preliminary problem because very little 
specific significance can be attached to the R- It is of some 
interest to know that the range of responses found most frequently 
in all large scale investigations of adults seems to be between 
twenty and forty. This result was found in a large group of d 
records taken from a primitive American Indian tribe, as well as 
in European or North American groups of subjects of different in- 
tellectual levels. Children below ten years of age seem fre- 
quently to give less than twenty responses. 


It would be incorrect to assume that we always find a ; 
higher intellectual level with a larger number of responses. Many 4 
highly intelligent individuals prefer to give just one, or an 
average of two or three responses to each card. On the other 

hand,etioug records with fifty or even more responses, we fre- 

quently find records of rather superficial or neurotically dis- 

turbed subjects. Such people indiscriminately discover feet or 

tails in any protrusion, eyes in any dark inside spot, spines in 

any center line, or an unlimited number of faces around the 

edges of the blots. 


Thus, R is interesting only in conjunction with the quality 
of the responses. In itself it may be indicative in very extreme 
cases, in records of fewer than nine or more than seventy-five 
responses. Fewer than nine responses are never found in the 
record of any subject who could be called normal, and more than 
seventy-five are not likely except among really brilliant, pro- 
ductive subjects. Among these cases we occasionally find subjects 
with an artistic ability which seems to make it impossible for 
them to stop, even after having given twenty or more responses to 
a card. These people could go on and on without any effort. 
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Dealing with records having less than ten responses, we find sub- 
jects who reject one, or several, of the ten cards. We know that 
Card IX is the only one occasionally rejected by normal people. 
Cards II and VI vie for second place, depending on whether the 
subject is more shocked by the first appearance of color in CardII 
or by the sexual implications of Card - To mention an opposite 
example, we are, however, surely very concerned about the "normal- 
ity" of a subject, if Card III or V is rejected, while the cards 
mentioned before evoke responses. Furthermore, strong shadin 
shock occasionally finds expression in the rejection of Card IV. 


It is extremely rare to get no response at all to all ten 
cards. This is true even when we strictly avoid exerting any 
pressure during the performance. Only one such case has been ob- 
served in more than two thousand records seen by the authors. It 
was a@ schizophrenic girl who could manage to avoid responding 
persistently only by not looking in the direction where the card 
was held. When she was pressed, later on, she managed to avoid 
responding by closing her eyes, and saying, "It looks like my 
grandmother," "It looks like your uncle," to the various cards. 


In one other record where the only response given in the per- 
formance proper was the animals in Card VIII, this was the record 
of a patient with a severe disease of the central nervous system. 


emark about the Technique of Performance. 
No requently we encounter physically normal sub-— 


jects who display enormous resistance to the unaccustomed sit- 
uation. It has proven to be much more valuable to note when 
their resistance breaks down (usually this occurs not later 
than Card III) than to attempt to elicit more responses in the 
performance proper through some kind of pressure. 

Going to the other extreme, it does not seem harmful 
in any case, whether in dealing. with a silly "quantity ambi- 
tion" or with a case of unlimited productivity, to emphasize 
(over and over again, if apubebaryy that the number of answers 
is of no significance whatsoever. However, this way of in- 
ducing a self-imposed restraint or a deliberate selection among 
the many possibilities of responses (particularly important for 
all subjects familiar with the Rorschach cards) seems to me the 
only reasonable way of limiting the responses. Rorschach men- 
tioned an experiment in which he used only the first four res- 
ponses to each card as a basis for a personality diagnosis in 
a compulsive neurotic, and in this particular case, he was 
able to get an even clearer picture of the basic personality 
structure by cutting out the influence of the quantity ambi- 
tion, expressed mainly in the responses following the first 
four to each card. However, this single instance can by no 
means be generalized. Not infrequently we find subjects who 
have to overcome strong inhibition by giving five, six, or 
seven non-committal responses to a card before their real re- 
action to a Claud ing stimulus (e-.g., color) breaks through. 
Thus, stopping the subject after any arbitrary number of 
responses would be a very distorting procedure. It would be a 
more defensible procedure to tell the subject beforehand not 
to give more than a certain number of responses to each card, . 
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but even that would be justified only in a specific experiment. 
As a general procedure, it would be a senseless restriction of 
the intrinsic possibilities of the Rorschach method. The sit- 
vation in regard to time restrictions is approximately the same 
as with the number of responses. If the necessity for time 
limitation should be unavoidable in a particular case, it would 
be preferable to tell the subject not to give more than - let 
us say —- five responses to each card, rather than to set an 
arbitrary time limit. In general, it has been found quite 
useful to tell the subject that the time element does not mat- 
ter, and that -he may take it easy. 


E. Main Additional Responses. It is a general problem to 
determine the value responses which are spontaneously 


in the first encounter with the cards, as related to the new 
responses, or elaborations of the old ones which may be added 
during the inquiry. It would be foolish to disregard any informa- 
tion we could get for personality diagnosis. However, it has 
proven very valuable to keep these different layers of informa- 
tion carefully separated. Thus, we use the simple expedient of 
recording, for the main tabulation, only the purely spontaneous 
responses, given without any pressure or facilitation (except a 
general attempt to make the subject feel at ease), and to record 
all further spontaneous information as additional responses, 
whether they are additional elaborations of the main responses 
giving new clues for diagnosis, or new responses produced during 
the inquiry. Any further information which we may elicit from 
the subject by "testing the limits" of his responsiveness, must 
be kept strictly out of the tabulation. Otherwise, our results 
would be completely incomparable, since we would never know under 
what conditions the responses had been produced. 


The additional responses seem to have the significance of 
capacities only half-heartedly used, whereas the main responses 
alone represent what we may call the actually working part of the 
personality. 


F. ES Factor. Interpretatively, the time factor in itself 
is olen cant only in extreme cases. If we speak about total 
time (T), we mean the total time of the performance only, since 
the time spent for the inquiry or for the "testing of the limits" 
depends at least as much on the examiner as on the subject. There 
is not sufficient evidence published to warrant any definite con- 
clusion about the average total time. It seems fair to assume. 
that the average time is approximately one minute per response. 
However, the variations are very great. We may get twenty or more 
responses in just about ten minutes from some subjects, and others 
may take forty or fifty minutes to produce the same number of 
responses. 


In these cases, it is interesting to know for what the 
forty or fifty minutes were used besides the giving of the respons- 
es; whether just for staring blankly for minutes at a time after 
giving one response, or for lots of remarks about the way the 
Cards are made, or for the reciting of personal recollections 
evoked by the cards, or for indulging in philosophical or descrip- 
tive remarks, meant to be not "responses" but y "asides." 
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The way the time is used will at once reveal the signifi- 
cance of the prolonged total time. On the other hand, a short 
total time may have very different significance in different 
cases. We have only to go back to the remarks about "ten response 
records" to show that a very short total time may indicate a very 
brilliant as well as a very flighty performance. 


\ Thus, there is no definite significance in a very short to 
tal time (ten minutes or less for the whole performance proper). 
The same is true of the other extreme. Naturally, a subject who 
gives two hundred or more responses will always take more than an 
hour for the performance. But many subjects who take more than 

an hour labor hard to find one or two responses for each card. 
Where the average time per response exceeds two and one-half min- 
utes, we may always be sure of finding some "abnormal" reason for 
so siow a reaction. Whether these reasons are neurotic, organic, 
or psychotic disturbances can be revealed by other factors. 


Another time factor playing an important part in Rorschach 
literature is the reaction time, meaning the time the subject 
uses to give the first response to each card. Rorschaeh used 
marked delay in giving the first response to Card II or VIII as 
one indicator of what he called "color shock." Furthermore, it 
has been found to be convenient to compare the average reaction 
time to the five bright-color cards (II, III, VIII, IX, and Xx) 
with the average reaction time to the five achromatic ones as a 
broad indicator of general signs of uneasiness when confronted 
with the color cards. Generally we can assume wherever we find a 
conspicuously prolonged redaction time in any one of the ten cards, 
the responses to these cards may also be conspicuous in their 
content as well as in their formal qualities. 


II. General Principles of Interpretation 


A- Configuration. Configuration means that, as a rule, we 
cannot draw any conclusions from any one factor unless we receive 
confirmation from several others. It cannot be denied that this 
makes Rorschach interpretation quite an intricate procedure. How- 
ever, it guarantees what we like to call the "intrinsic objectiv- 
ity" of the Rorschach method. 


The principle of confirmation applies not only to rela- 
tively specific conclusions about some personality traits, but 
also to the construction of the total personality picture. We 
can take for granted from our general psychological experience 
that a personality never consists of a random accumulation of 
traits, but that there is consistency within a eines personality. 
For example, we do not expect a meticulous person to be free in 
the use of his imagination, or an hysterical person to be very 
strict in his intellectual control. Taking this general knowledge 
for granted, we are justified in expecting that the configuration 
of traits to be found in the raw material in any one record must 
represent one and only one very definite personality. Here we 
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find the reason for what we referred to above as "intrinsic ob- 
jectivity." One wrong conclusion makes it impossible to arrive 
at a consistent personality picture, just as one wrongly placed 
piece in a jig-saw puzzle makes it impossible to complete the job. 


Thus we may consider the construction of the final person- 
ality picture a sort of e where we try one possible personality 
pattern after another until we find the one into which all the 
given traits fit perfectly. 


B. Occurrence. Another fundamental principle of 
interpretation is not only an intra-individual but also an inter- 
individual one. We may refer to the statements made elsewhere* 
about the principles for the selection of the scoring system. It 
was stated that only those qualities of the responses which imme- 
diately related to the stimulus material give us a chance to dis- 
cover how different individuals react to the same stimulus factor. 
Thus, the proportional occurrence of such a quality enables us to 
compare a trait in one individual with the corresponding trait in 
others. The proportional occurrence of any Rorschach category is 
therefore our second mainstay for interpretation. 


Proportional occurrence has a double aspect. We are always 
interested in the proportional occurrence of one Rorschach cate- 
gory as compared with others within the same record; this is the 
numerical expression of what we just called the "configuration of 
traits." On the other hand, we are also interested in the pro- 
portional occurrence of one category in one record as compared 
with the proportional occurrence of the same category in other 
records, to discover the relative strength or weakness of any 
given personality trait. 


In order to construct our personality picture, we use the 
combination of both proportions; the inter-individual proportio 
(indicating, for instance, the keenness of the mind of the subject, 
the strength or weakness of his vitality or impulsiveness, the 
richness or poverty of his imagination), and the intra—individual 
proportion (indicating, for instance, whether the mind is keen 
enough to control a very rich imagination, the vitality is strong 
enough not to be subdued by a very keen mind, the desire for adap- 
tation and the inner stability are strong enough to control a 
strong impulsiveness) - 


C. Sequence Analysis. Sequence, or response by response, 
analysis means the analysis of the dynamics leading from one 
response to the next within a single record. It includes the ob- 
jective dynamics hidden behind the very careful selection and suc- 
cession of the ten stimulus cards. For one outstanding example of 
this dynamics we may refer to the section on color dynamics. 

(Of. page 192,) 


*Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. III, No. 2, p- 46 f. 
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Sequence analysis includes further what Rorschach called 
succession: the question of whether a subject always tries to 
start with a W and then proceeds to larger and then to smaller 
details in an orderly fashion, or uses some other manner of ap- 
proach. (See Chapter 3.) 


Finally, sequence analysis may reach out beyond these 
formal elements of manner of approach and objective determinants 
to the content of the various responses and its possible symbolis 
_ meaning for the subject.* 


For a skilled Rorschach worker every one of the ten cards 
evokes definite expectations of the propensity of this card to 
produce a W, M, 0, etc-., response. The actual reaction of the 
subject, whether he foliows these "intimations," and how far, 
supplies a skilled Rorschach worker - even during the performance - 
with a very vivid impression of the subject's personality structure. 


Chapter 2 - The Basic Personality Configurations 
(Erlebnistyp): Sponteneity and Control 


I. The Problem of Personality Structure 


There is no need for us to get entangled in the warring 
camps fighting for their ticular theories of personality struc- 
ture. The general psychological assumptions we have to make are 
so few and simple that nobody will have any compunction about ac- 
cepting them. 


First, we assume that the actions and reactions of human 
veeaee are stimulated or prompted from without as well as from 
within. The stimulation from without has never been doubted. 
There probably has never been any psychologist either who has not 
assumed promptings from within as a pnd « part of actual life. 
There has only been doubt about the possibility of observing 
t hese promptings from within in an objective way. 


We do not like to go too deeply into the philosophical 
aspect of this question. One hint may suffice: the connection 
between the supposed light waves hitting our retina and the fact 
that we see pakaen is not more nor less scientific or mysterious 
than the assumption that some drive within ourselves pushes us to 
do something or that some idea arising from within directs our 
mental activity. 


fete mong he need not here be concerned about the ques- 


tion of how these things happen. We may rest content that they 
do happen. We are interested solely in the role the different 


*Compare the remark about analyti¢ interpretations of con- 
tent in Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol- III, No. 8, p- 50. 
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areas of prompting or stimulation play in the life of our subjects, 


in their proportional strength, and their importance in the gen- 
eral condition of their lives. ° 


In this, and only in this sense, can we distinguish between 
people who are predominantly prompted from within, and people who 
are predominantly stimulated from without. 


This is a subject for scientific research, and may be %a: 
thrown in here as a stimulat thought only that these differences 
may be distributed in mankind @ normal curve. That means that 
about one-half of all people are about equally open to stimula- 
tion from without as to promptings from within, and one-fourth 
may be predominantly determined by one side only. 


It is true that cultural factors play an enormous role in 
regard to this kind of distribution of life energy. There seems, 
for instance, little doubt that pre-depression America set a high 
premium on an extraversial life. This interplay between cultural 
values and pressures, and the individual's basic tendencies (ba- 
sic is used here in the same sense as we will speak about "basic 
intellectual capacities" in the next chapter) creates a whole 
host of emotional problems for the individual. One can find an 
appalling number of subjects in the United States who are trying 
desperately to run away from their basically strong tendency to 
be prompted from within, because being an "introvert" seems to 
be identical with being a neurotic (and this is not only the lay y 
opinion). These distortions of one's own basic tendencies, nat- 
urally, create more neurotic tensions than the other solution, 
being what one is supposed to be, and then dealing from the firm 
basis of a healthy and fully developed personality with the sur- 
rounding and its values as best as one can. 


It seems Very amusing to discover that many of the people | 
famous for the ease and smoothness in their contacts with other 
people are considered typical "“extraverts," while in reality they 
are so firmly rooted within themselves and so clearly determined 
by promptings from within, that their outer relations never have 
the slightest chance of becoming sources of disturbance. 


II. The Three Quotients Indicat the Basic Personality 
Configurations 


A. M:5C. Rorschach had in mind these basic configurations 
in the distribution of life-energy when he coined his term "Er- 
lebnistyp.-" Superficially, it seems of little significance 
whether we pigeonhole a person by calling him introvert or 
extrovert, or ambiequal or coarted (constricted), as long as we 
don't know or misunderstand the significance of such categories 
in an actual life situation. These confusions have been enhanced 
by the fact that the indicators for Erlebnigtyp as Rorschach left 
them have proven much too crude, unless an interpreter is famil- 
iar enough with the Rorschach method to weigh and consider ail 
he oe imponderables not included in the rough quotient 
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B, (¥M+m) ; (Fotct+ C'). Using the scoring categories de~- 
scribed e recor » we are not forced to rely solely on 
such a sense for imponderables. We even find simple indica- 


tions as to whether the quotient M to >C represents the genuine 

basic configuration for the subject, or whether it is distorted 

by influences which force or inhibit his inner life or emotional 
ties with the outer reality. 


It been found very reliable to check always the quo- 
tient M to 2C with a quotient built upon less mature or more haif- 
hearted mcies go in the cirection of M and ?C.* These 
indicators are; (FM+m) point in the direction of M; and 
(Fotc+C! ) in the direction of Only if the 

sides have a similar relationship in both quotients, M:)C and 
(Fm+m):(Fetc+C!), can we assume that we deal with the genuine con- 
figuration; in other words, only when either the left side or 

the right side of both quotients is larger can we be certain that 
the subject is definitely determined more strongly by promptings 
from within or by stimuli from without. But if the relationship 
between the left and right side varies greatly in the two quo- 
tients or even becomes reversed, then we can be sure that the 
M:}C quotient represents a distorted pisture. 


Cc. Th Proportion Responses eS There is a 
third indicator for the basic monet y configuration which is 
found to be even more reliable than either one of the two quo- 
tients mentioned above. Assuming that promptings from within, 
aloof form responses and stimuli from without, affect the subject 
about evenly, we expect to find between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
total responses in Cards VIII-X, irrespeative of whether these 
responses take cognizance of color or no%. 


If the proportion of responses given in Cards VIII-X is 40 
per cent or higher, we know that the subject is more affected by 
stimuli from without than from within, even if he proclaims 
steadfastly that the fact that some of the cards are colored 
doesn't make any difference to him. 


On the other hand, if Cards VIII-X produce 30 per cent of 
the responses or less, we know that the subject is little, or not 
at all, able readily to follow stimuli from without, even if he 
emphasizes Slyly how much he likes the colcr of the cards. 


This last prg@portion (VELL Ix, £) seems in most cases to 


indicate a more basic conzi,uration. The quotient (FM+m):(FetctC') 
has frequently a medium position between (VIII, IX, X) on the one 


sidé and M:5C on the other. M:}C is beyond any doubt the one quo- 
tient most susceptible to distortions of the basic configurations 


(therefore Beck failed to find it reliable)- If all three ‘quo- 


tients are weighted in the same direction we need not have any 
doubt about the basic personality gonstellation. i 


*The interpretive meaning of these scoring categories is 
explained more in detail in the following chapters. 
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D. for the Use of t uotients. Let us take a 
simple subject has C, 4 CF, and 2 color sym- 
bolism (C sym.). According to the weighting system for 50 pro- 
posed by Rorschach (counting FC at one-half value, CF_at full 
value, and giving © a value of one and one-half) the ZC is 9. 
The quotient is 

M:>C = 3:9 


and it seems that we deal with a very definitely extraverted in- 
dividual . 


Now we proceed to investigate the other indicators: We 
discover 6 FM and 10 m, whereas we cannot find more than 6 
responses in the whole area covered by Fc, c and C'. Thus our 


second quotient 

= 16:6 
--a complete reversal in the relationship between left and right. 
Furthermore, the total number of responses is 70 and the number 
of responses to Cards VIII, IX, X constitute only 20. Thus we 
get our third quotient 


Thus we can be sure that we deal here with a person who 
has greatly forced his emotional relations with his surrounding 
and grossly neglected the emotional ties with his inner life. 

The high number of m indicates the strong inner conflict he has 
to suffer for the violation of his own nature and the prevalence 
of FM over M* proves that these conflicts have left him on a less 
mature emotional level than he could have achieved otherwise. 


If we further find that his intellectual control is rather ~ 
rigid, he has an F%**of almost 50 (with few Fc and no FX) and that 
a high number of W's (20 W's to 3 M)*** indicates unfavorable 

balance between mental capacity and productivity, then we have a 
rather complete picture of his general personality configuration. 


In such a case, the Erlebnistyp is by no means a mere 
matter of pigeonholing, but serves an important part in the con- 
struction of a vital picture of our subject's personality. 


III. Spontaneity and Control 


A. The sien ds lance of F and the Center Area of the "Graph" 
(F+FK+Fc). balance between spontaneity an may e 


the place of interpretative importance previously occupied by 
Rorschach's "Erlebnistyp-" As soon as the graph showing the dis-— 
tribution of the main determinants is constructed (see reoord 
blank), we can easily form a plastic impression of the relation- 
ship between spontaneity and control. We first investigate the 
center area of our graph, containing the F column in the middle 
bt the FK column to the left, and the Fe column to the right of 


*See p. 1594: 
**See p- 165. 
***See p. 183 
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The visual picture.of the position of these three columns 
in the whole graph serves as a first guide. Then we proceed to 
figure what the percentage of all responses, shown in all these 
three columns, is compared with the total R, and what is the 
proportion of the F column alone. These simple figures will en- 


pre - to distinguish further between crude control and refined 
control. 


The pivotal point in this whole investigation is the inter- 
pretive meaning of form responses. The significance of F as the 
sole determinant for a response is more easily demonstrable theo- 
retically than many another Rorschach point. To consider nothing 
but the mere shape or outline of a blot or portion of a blot 
is unquestionably the most impersonal kind of response. This im- 
personality can have very different reasons, and correspondingly 
we distinguish between simple crude control and rigid control. 


B. Simple e Control. One subject, who gives virtually 
nothing but popular or crude form responses, may ba so "“imperson- 
al" because his personality is too colorless, his inner life too 
meagre, his emotional responsiveness too poor to do anything but 
that. Here we can study one picture of crude control, where 
crude has the meaning of simple or primitive because there isn't . 
much to control. Sometimes pathological eonditions, for example, 
brain diseases, bring about such an impoverishment of personality. 
A record of such pathological subjects can easily be dist ished 
from those of simple healthy subjects by the rt two fac- 
tors: first, crude whole responses usually predominate while 
simple healthy subjects prefer D; and second, we frequently find a 
complete perseveration of the content, as, for instance, the 
response “insides of human beings" for each one of the ten cards, 
with feeble attempts to allocate the different cards to differ- 
ent parts of the body, while unintelligent healthy subjects show 


only a high degree of stereotypy (more than half of all responses 
are animats) . 


C. Rigid Control — Constriction. Let us consider a very 
differen nd of a jooe We have a great number of responses, 
including many original ones, unusually accurate and keenly per- 
ceived details, most minute elaborations and delineations of all 
concepts, but almost exclusively based on form as the determining 
element. Why does this subject have to spend so much effort for 
the accuracy and correctness of his responses? He was asked only 
to say “what it might be." He is aware that he deals with random 
ink blots which really represent nothing. Why doesn't he use his 
imagination more freely? Why is he not more affected by the 
Shading and the color of the blots? The answer is simple + he 
cannot afford to be spontaneous. 


We cannot go into the possible causes of such a rigid . 
control, without inserting an entire book on neurosis into this 
paper. It must suffice to indicate a few general psychological 
aspects of rigid control. 
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First, we must determine quantitatively under what conditions 
ve will call a control "rigid." Any record of a subject of more 
than average intelligence which contains more than 50 per cent F 
shows signs of rigidity.* Obviously, the more the F% approaches 100, 
the ~~. the degree of rigidity, or constriction. F percentages 
above 80 are, as a rule, to be found only in pathological cases, not 
in merely neurotic ones. Among presumably normal adult subjects 
any F% between 50 and 80 invariably corresponds to signs of inflexi- 
bility, or - in clinical terms - constriction or compulsion. 


The same conclusions seem to be valid for children of school 
age. However, these configurations seem to be more fluid before the 
end of adolescence. On the pre-school level we rarely have a chance 


to get a clear enough picture of the determinants to rely on such 
percentages. 


1.- Rigid constriction. To determine more accurately the na- 
ture of such a rigid control we have to investigate the two columns 
on either side of F. Are they affected by the rigid control? Is 
even the use of texture, which could refine objects mainly determined 
by their form, excluded? Is form never used in combination with the 
diffused aspect of shading to create vista or perspective? 


If the answer to these questions is positive, then we are con- 
fronted with the picture of a very rigid constriction. Frequently, 
only very few responses are exempted from such an extreme regimenta- 
tion, possibly the popular M in Card III, the “climbing animals" in 


Card VIII, and, maybe, a sole response combining form and color, 
such as the "green caterpillars" in Card X. Such a picture in a 
person without other pathological signs indicates invariably a high 
degree of compulsion neurosis or a severe form of depression. In 
both cases there is an almost complete elimination of spontaneity. 


2-— Modified constriction. The picture changes somewhat 
when the F column ts only slightly over 50% and is accompanied by 
well developed FK and Fe columns - all three columns adding up 

to 75% of R or more. We may even go one step further in modifica- 
tion. Let us assume that our subject stays within the limits of 

a not overly controlled personality, as far as his F% is concerned. 
This means he has less than 50% F. But, upon investigating the 
surrounding area (FK and Fc), we discover that the responses in 

the center area (F+FK+Fc) still exceed 75% of the total responses. 
Naturally this leaves little leeway for responses outside the 


*To avoid confusion, we have to emphasize the differencebe- 
tween the F% used here and the traditional F+%. It is obvious 
that traditional has nothing in common with our F%, since it re- 
fers to the proportion of accurately seen forms among all forms. 

It is less obvious that our F% is not applicable to the 
traditional scoring as Rorschach left it at his death. This tra- 
ditional system counts every response between F and M, and be- 
tween F and C', as F. Using that system, we would arrive at com- 
pletely different proportions. 
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center area, but it indicates that the subject has, at least, de- 
veloped sufficient insight (FK) and tact (Fc), not to trouble 
other people too much with the ill effects of rigidity (so long 
as he doesn't Live too closely with them. 


D. fined Control. The record of a person supposedly free 
from constriction must therefore fulfill two conditions: first, 
the number of all responses in the center area (F+FK+Fc) shall 
not oe or exceed 75%; second, the number of F shall not ex- 
ce 


At this point let us investigate the opposite limit of a 
supposedly normal control. How many F does a subject need to in- 
dicate a normally functioning control? The answer here is not so 
simple because how much control the person needs depends to a 
large degree on the vividness of his imagination, the strength 
of his emotional impulses in dealing with outer reality, the 
degree of security or anxiety, and the amount of sensuality he 
has to control. | 

We will have to postpone the details of this problem till 
we have dealt with the emotional aspect of personality, because 
we have to learn how these emotional qualities express themselves 
before we can investigate whether or not they show signs of effi- 
cient control. As a rough estimate, we may assume that the whole 
center area, usually contains at least 20% of the total R, wherev- 
er we find efficient control in the personality of the subject. 


E. Qualitative Indicators of & Balanced Control (F-, FK, Fc). 
How 8 e balance is between such a normal control and the 
different expressions of spontaneity can be studied only by in- 
vestigating the spontaneous reactions themselves. As far as the 


center area is concerned, we have only a few general indications 
to consider. 


1.—- The significance of F-. (See also Chapter 3-) It seems 
quite obvious that any amount of F- damages the effectiveness of 
our control indicators. (Compare the statements about the sig- 
nificance of F- on p. 179.) A few not so extreme F-, within a 
generally very loose control, are naturally much less damaging 
than F~ in a more rigid control system. ; 


2.— The significance of FK. If a subject uses the differ- 
ences in shading to create a three-dimensional expanse, he uses 
the form and shading of the different darker and lighter portions 
of a blot to create foreground and background with an air-filled . 
Space between. Interpretatively, we can understand that this 
procedure has something in common with other responses enlivening 
the dead ink blots. But it doesn't represent the free use of the 
imagination as we find it in movement responses. 


Still, the coitvening process involved in FK responges 


seems to point in the same direction as the M responses. I% is 
in the direction of our own inner life. The careful fusion 
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between form and shading elements as we find it here indicates 
a very careful attitude to promptings from within. As far as our 
experience goes, we can assume that this attitude is the attitude 
of introspection. : . 

Where we find more than three FK responses, there seems 
always to be some possibility that the tendency to introspection 
may be accompanied by self-consciousness. 


Lack of FK in a record does not necessarily indicate lack 
of introspective capacities. They seem to be used only by those 
subjects who need this introspective function as an outpost and 
shock absorber in their relationship to their own inner life. 


For the same reason the FK responses cannot be counted 
amo the indicators of introversial tendencies. They have the 
function of supplementing the adjustment to the outer reality 


see next section) by smoothing out the relationship to one's 
own self. 


This is also the reason why Binder in his evaluation of 
shading responses combined FK and Fe in his F(Fb) as indicators 
of adjustment. 


3.- The signifi e of Fo.- It is not very difficult to 
explain the psychological significance of Fc. The use of the 
shading nuances for sensualizing the surface appearance of a giv- 
en object has obviously someth to do with touch feeling. It 
happens, very frequently, that subjects, even adult and intelli- 
gent ones, are so much taken in by that touch feeling sensation 
that they stroke the cards with their fingers, in the expecta- 
tion of actually feeling the softness or smoothness, the hairi- 
ness, or the roughness, of the object they are seeing in the blot. 


We must emphasize that this attitude expresses sensuality 
or a general desire for contact only if consideration for form is 
completely submerged or pushed aside by the sensation experience. 


For our present purpose, we are interested in responses 
where the controlling function of the form interpretation remains 
intact, and the texture stimulus is fused with the form to empha- 
size the surface appearance of a clearly seen object. Sometimes 
a very delicate elaboration of the texture nuances serves the 
same purpose as a form-texture fusion. 


It is easily understood that such a union between control 
and sensation can mean only one thing: a careful awareness of 
things touching us, of events going on in our surroundings. 

This careful awareness represents simply what we call tact, if 
it is part of a well functioning control system. 


We have to be careful to distinguish this structural func- 
tion of "tact" from what we usually call "tact" from the behavior 
point of view. A person may be carefully, even painfully, aware 
of what is going on around him as a means of protection for his 
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own insecurity, but - just because of that - not always very tact- 
ful in the social sense. On the other hand, a person may have a 
lot of "natural tact" but this function is not emphasized at all 
in his personality structure because he doesn't need any outposts 
in his relationships to other people. 


Previous ‘Rorschach (in his posthumous paper) 
and, later on, Binder (in his paper on Shading responses) have 
emphasized only the careful fusion of form and shading, without 
distinguishing the direction from which the prompting comes, or 

in which the reaction points, which means that they have not dis- 
tinguished FK from Fc. What FK and Fc have in common makes them 
the two components of the "circle of refinement" around our con- 
trol function (F). 


Chapter 3 - The Intellectual Aspect of Personality 


I. Manner of Approach 


The simplest starting point for evaluating the intellectual 
aspect of our material is what we may call the "manner of ap- 
proach" (Rorschach's "Erfassungstyp"). In other words, we ask: 
How does the subject consciously approach the given task? What 
locale does he select for his further activities? 


We distinguish between responses referring to a whole 
card and those which select some larger or smaller portion of a 
card; in short, between W, D, d, Dd, and 8. 


In the following tabulation, taken from the record blank, 
is given the proportional distribution of each of the three fae- 
tors with the typical deviations. W, D, d, Dd and S alone with- 
out any underlining or parentheses (as we find it in the third 
line of the table) means the average distribution of these cate- 
gories among the responses of one subject, where no one of them 
is under- or over-emphasized. Deviations from this distribution 
are indicated by parentheses for underemphasis and underlining 
for overemphasis - the larger the number of underlines or of 
parentheses, the more that manner of approach is emphasized 
or neglected. 


D. d. Da+s. 

20-30 W 45-55 10-20 


D 
30-45 55-65 20-30 
= 


) 


45-60 65-80 30-40 
>60 > 80 40-50 


> 50 
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This tabulation demonstrates the ease with which inter- 
individual and intra-individual proportions may be combined for 
interpretative purposes: We see, for instance, how often one in- 
dividual within his total record responds to the whole card, and 
we see, at the same time, how great this proportion is, compared 
with other individuals. 3 


As our tabulation implies, we may expect about one-quarter 
of the total responses of a normal individual to show whole inten- 
tions. The people whom we expect to do so are rather intelligent 
normal adults whose mental activities are balanced so that there 
is no particular emphasis on any specific manner of approach. 


Let us examine the different manners of approach indicated 
by greater or less emphasis on any of the above factors. 


A. Signi ticence of W- A relatively high number of W, 
according to the tr on of the Rorschach literature, represents 


an emphasis on the abstract forms of thinking and the higher forms 
of mental activity, as, for instance, the logical or constructive 
capacities, philosophical or religious speculation, esthetic or 
ethical understanding, etc. 


We cannot accept this tradition unqualifiedly. Not every W 
can ke evaluated in this manner. We must eliminate first of all 
the sort of simple W's which are achieved by a mental inability 
to organize the whole card into sub-divisions (an inability fre- 
quently found in certain severe forms of brain diseases). We must 
also eliminate those vague, or non-committal W interpretations 
made in a high-handed manner - like butterflies, maps, islands, 
X-ray pictures, undefined anatomical cross-sections, ete. Such 
responses do not indicate any effort to organize the stimulus 
material, to build up an all-inclusive concept. They merely 
utilize the crudest features of the general outline, or employ a 
wave shading effect with a very non-committal attitudes towards 

e form. 


A high number of such s e or popular W's represents 
either a pathological condition (easily revealed by other factors) 
or, at dest, a somewhat fruitless effort to attain a higher level 
of mental activity without the possession of the necessary quali- 
fications for it. We may call such a trait "quality ambition," 
as compared with the "quantity ambition," mentioned above. 


We oo that the most brilliant persons use some simple 
hat 


W's, only such responses shouldn't exceed half of all 
the W's they have to offer. 


The proportion of W's needs to be further qualified. 
Proof that they contain little simple or evasive "cheap stuff" 
does not guarantee that they represent substantial achievements 
in the realm of higher mental activity. It is necessary only to 
think of the various types of definitely apn Mee W's, which 
are rich with the richness of nonsense. ese pathological W's 
indicate capacities for higher mental functions but they appear 
when the subject's ability to use these capacities has been 
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distorted; for example, in the case of paranoid schizophrenics, 
who tell the most amazing stories about each card, except, fre- 
quently, the colored ones. However, one searches vainly for any 
sense of reality in these productions. 


To be sure, the absence of a proportionately high number 
of good W's does not necessarily prove that the subject lacks 
capacity for higher mental activities. It proves merely that he 
doesn't use this capacity in a way expressed by good W's. For 
example, we may have a very intelligent compulsion neurotic who 
oppyenecs an enormous drive for a meticulous description, and who 
will not give a single W, because he will discover in each card 
someth which does not fit into a whole concept. However, his 
intellec capacities will be revealed in other ways. 


B. The Shes ticance of 2 and dad. The D responses have almost 
as firm a tra on e Rorschach literature as the W, with 
the exception that the literature outside the Exchange has not 

taken into consideration the difference between D and d- Consid- 
ering D and d together, we can adhere to the traditional assump- 
tion that 60 to 70 per cent of these Normal Details represents — 
the expected proportion for the intelligent adult. Both the D 
and d represent the sub-divisions which offer themselves most 
readily as separate locales for responses. Therefore the use of 
them in approximately two-thirds of his responses means simply 
that the subject has enough common sense to use the most obvious 
material before he starts hunting for the unusual. This obvious 
material in the actual life situation corresponds to the everyday 
problems of daily life which we cannot help recognizing without 
endangering the smooth flow of our lives. 


In more theoretical spheres of mental activity, this atti- 
tude represents the sense for a clear recognition of crude facts, 
rather than a drive for daring combinations, or a sense for the 
unusual aspects and nuances. 


The differentiation of D and d permits us to describe 
further nuances in the mental make-up of a subject: We expect 
that the intelligent subject not only will base half of his respon- 
ses on the obvious patterns in the cards but that he will base 
from 10 to 20 per cent of his responses on other portions conspic- 
uous enough to attract attention easily. This is the reason why 
Rorschach included some of them in his "Normal D" category. 


A higher proportion of d does not necessarily mean a dis- 
proportionate trend toward the unusual as long as D and d to- 
gether reach 60 and do not exceed 70 per cent of the total respon- 
ses. We find that Normal Details frequently shift from D to d 
in subjects who have a somewhat critical attitude combined with 
sufficient common sense to keep from being far-fetched in their 
criticism. This state of mind is the typical reaction of many 
normal children in the pre-puberty phase when they start to find 
fault with their parents and other adults. 
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: There is at present no evidence that underemphasis on, or 
even a complete lack of dG must necessarily indicate a lack of 
critical cepacities. There are many subjects who use the portions 
of the blots designated as d very freely for the elaboration of 
pe ea to larger areas, instead of using them as independent 
concepts. 


The same may be said in more exceptional cases about the 
total absence or underemphasis on D. For example, to return to 
the brilliant ten response records, we may find the majority of 
the 70 to 80 available D's used for the elaboration of the ten W's. 
It is not important whether these elaborations are given in the 
performance proper or in the inquiry, so long as they are spon- 
taneously produced. 


Besides the exception just mentioned, a lack of D's, espe- 
cially in cases where they comprise less than one-third of the 
total number of responses, indicates a definite lack of recogni- 
tion of the problems of everyday life. An overemphasis on D, as 
a rule, indicates that a person employs only common sense as a 
basis for his mental activity. Whether this is due to the ab- 
sence of other capacities, or to neurotic limitations in the use 
of such capcities, can be determined by other factors. 


C. The Significance of Dd and §- The other portions of the 
cards which are selected besides D and d have one feature in com- 
mon: they are unusual and not selected by the majority of sub- 
— For this reason the percentages of these two categories 

Dd and 8) have been here combined. The average subject may or 
may not select, occasionally, some tiny detail or some of the more 
obvious of the white spaces in between or around the ink blots 
(for instance, the middle white space in Cards II, VII, or IX). 
However, he is not expected to select unusual details or white 
spaces as locations for more than 10 per cent of the total of 
his responses. 


A total lack of any such responses is in no way conspicu-. 
ous. However, we must then examine the other responses to see 
whether any such portions have been used for elaboration, e-g.-, 
the eyes and tusks of the animal head in the lower center. portion 
of Card IV, or the white spaces in Card I as the eyes and mouth 
of a pumpkin face. If we find such elaborations, in which Dd 
and § are used additionally, we may assume that the mind of the 
subject has enough elasticity to observe less obvious, but rather 
interesting, details in a body of facts and occasionally to look 
at his problems from an unusual angle. Within the 10 per cent 
limit, it does not matter much whether the responses are Dd or §, 
since up to the limit, a few responses of either type do not con- 
stitute overemphasis. 


le- even distrioution am Gifferent types of unusual 
details. Fg the 10 per Ag: th: for the unusual locales 
is transgressed, the more important is a differential diagnosis 
to investigate carefully not only whether it is Dd or S that cre- 
ates the surplus of unusual responses, but also what kind of 
unusual details, Dd, we find. 
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Let us start with the most simple possibility: that no 
particular type of unusual locale has a dominant position com- 
— with the other unusual locales. That means that we may 

ve 20 per cent or more Dd and S, but we find among them, quite 
evenly distributed, tiny details, edge details, inside details, 
rare details, and white space responses. Such a combination, as 
@ rule, shows a particularly rich artistic or intuitive sense for 
the unusual. Naturally, the proportion of some other category - 
W, D or ad — must be more or less underemphasized to make room 
for these unusual detail responses. If all three of these cate- 
gories, W, D and d, are replaced to a slight degree, and we find 
other indications of a rich and original achievement level, 
there is no reason to worry about the manner of approach. 


The situation is somewhat different if only one of the 
three categories is lessened by the expansion of the Dd and 8 
responses. If D and d maintain their normal proportion, W alone 
being reduced, it may mean that the subject is somewhat too hesi- 
tant in drawing general conclusions from his rather fine and de- 
tailed observations and that he prefers to stick to the facts and 
shun the theories in whatever field he may be working or that he 
may be brilliant, but slightly erratic. 


If we still have a normal proportion of W, in addition to 
the surplus of Dd and 8, and D is reduced, the mental approach is 
less balanced and we may expect that the subject is too much con- 
cerned with mental activity and too little with everyday problems. 


The situation becomes increasingly one-sided if we find a 
general trend away from W to Dd and §. If both W and D are 
strongly underemphasized so that the record contains less than 
10 per cent W, less than 10 per cent D, about 20 per cent d, and 
more than one-half of all the responses are distributed over Dd 
and §, then we cannot help but assume a trend toward mental es- 
rp from reality. We must then look for further confirmation of 
this suspicion in lack of popular responses and in far-fetched 
originals. If these findings are combined with a lack of intel- 


lectual control, we must look for further signs of psychotic 
disintegration. 


2.— Emphasis on one ticular kind of unusual detail. We 
may speak of spec Shy Kr on one particular kind of unusual 
detail, if that kind includes more than two-thirds of all unusual 
detail responses in one record. We do not as yet know much about 
the psychological characteristics of the different types of un- 
usual details. The following suggestions may, therefore, rather 
stimulate further observation than determine, even tentatively, 
their significance. 


A predominance of tiny details has been found in a few 
cases with strong obsessional traits. For instance, in one case 
in a record of eighty-odd responses, there were 40 human or ani- 
mal feet, using all the tiny protrusions and some of the tiny 
white inlets around the edges of the card. 
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A predominance of human profiles, based on parts of the 
contours of all blots, has been found a number of times in cases 
of anxiety neuroses, combined with a strongly introversial per- 
sonality constellation. This at me Se to the edge details seems 
to indicate a fear to go deeply into anything. 


A predominance of inside details is the most peculiar con- 
stellation. The cutting out of inside portions of a larger blot 
as @ response area looks like a magic procedure to deprive these 
blot areas of their possible threatening qualities. This has 
been found very rarely, two or three times in cases with schizoid 
personality patterns, so that one gets the impression that these 
inside detail selections serve as a sort of mental screen to keep 


the contents of the unconscious from inundating the thinking of 
the subject. 


A predominance of rare detail combinations makes the least 
pathological impression. It is found only in subjects with 
strongly artistic sensibilities, usually accompanied with a very 
quick and elastic mind. If this combination occurs together with 
the lack of D and W, such subjects are usually not able to make 
much productive use of their capacities. 


3-—- The emphasis on §- S is the only factor among the 
unusual selection of locales for responses which has found con- 
siderable attention in the literature. Most of the discussion 
centers around Rorschach's suggestion that overemphasis on white 
spaces indicates some sort of oppositional tendencies (preferring 
to look at things from the unusual point of view (reversal of 
figure and ground). The discrepancies in the findings of dif- 
ferent authors lies in the fact that they mistook these "opposi- 
tional" tendencies for behavior. They were always surprised 
when they did not find negativistic behavior in subjects pro- 
ducing a lot of 8S, or vice versa. This mistake is based on two 


wrong notions. First, negativistic behavior can be based on a 
variety of psychological constellations, from unbearable ex- 
traneous pressure to the seemingly unreasonable negativism of a 
deeply insecure individual. Secondly, the oppositional tendency 
indicated in 8 is not necessarily directed against the environment. 


In the third edition of Rorschach's PSYCHODIAGNOSTIK 
(p. 142), an attempt has been made to differentiate the signifi- 
cance of 8 according to the basic personality structure (Erleb-- 
nistyp) with which it is combined. Compulsive oppositional 
traits - opposition against one's own self, and opposition against 
the environment, are thus differentiated. 


It seems to be helpful to observe the particular use made 
of the white space by the subject. In short: (1) the subject . 
may take the white space simply as a blot with a certain form. 
The form of that area or its contour is the only determinant. 
(2) The subject combines the white space with a surrounding blot 
area as an entrance to something, or as a lake with surroundin 
hills, in which the white space is used for the construction of a 
vista effect. (3) The white color of the white space is an 
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important factor, either in combination with the form, as a por- 
celain lamp shade, or the color in itself, as snow. Roughly 
speaking, one may assume that these three different uses of white 
space correspond ~ in the order given - to the three types of op- 
positional tendencies mentioned above. 


Pure form 8, or using only the edges of a white area, 
usually indicate compulsive reactions or inhibiting ambivalences. 

The use of the white space in vista responses found in a moderate 
degree indicates introspective tendencies. Only when overempha- 

sized does it usually represent self-consciousness based on a neg- 
ative attitude towards one's own self. The use of white space 

for its color value is not particularly indicative if the use of 

white coloring is thoroughly mingled with the use of the bright | 
colors. There it represents an wnconventional rather than an 
oppositional tendency. Only if white is used instead of the 

bright color does it represent something like a"burnt child" re- 


— - or, in other words, a traumatic experience with resent— 
ment. 


II. The Estimate of the Intellectual Level 


The first question to be raised is whether or not the in- 
tellectual level of the subject can be adequately estimated on 
the basis of the Rorschach information. More validation experi- 
ments have been made for this purpose than for any other aspect 
of personality diagnosis. Roughly speaking, the Rorschach method f 
has been found as valid in comparison with other intellectual 
tests as two different intelligence tests compared with each other. 


However, this does not seem a decisive point. If the Ror- 
schach method couldn't do anything else but estimate the intel- 
lectual level of the subject as well as the usual intelligence 
tests, these tests will be preferable because they are simpler 
to apply. The importance of the Rorschach method for the intel- 
lectual aspect of personality diagnosis is something that no in- 
telligence test can do: the differentiation between genuine 
Capacity and actual efficiency. 


We are accustomed to consider a Binet I.Q. as an indication 
of the capacity as compared with actual achievements in school, 
for instance. That is correct for a peripheral layer of our 
personality structure. However, the se-called "capacity;'’ mea- 
sured by the Binet 1.Q., ia not a genuine, but rather, a developed 
intellectual capacity of a person. Whether someone has other 
capacities which are undeveloped and therefore not at his dis- 
posal in the test situation cannot be seen in a Binet I1.Q. This 
explains the great variations in the I.Q. of one individual, some- 
times up to forty I.Q. points, emphasized -— especially more re- 
cently - in the literature. 


It is not necessary to start here a discussion about the 
concept of "native" or "inborn" intelligence. We are concerned 
only with the fact that every person has — from whatever sources - 
@ basic intellectual capacity, visible from the three-year level 
on. This capacity has, first, to be developed or made ready for 
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uge during the individual life history. We may call this state of 

development the "efficiency level." One question is, how far this 

mental efficiency is used for actual mental achievements, but 

there still remains the question of whether there are basic capaci- 
ties hidden behind this efficiency level. 


Let us consider first a simple listing of the main fac- 
tors involved in the estimate of the intellectual level, taken 
from the "Record Blank." 


Number and quality of : 


number of F on the level (Plain 


" F more accurate than popular F 


" F less accurate F-; 
Number of original responses 
Variety of content 


Succession of responses 


A. Number and Quality of W. We do not have to add much about 
the number of W's to what was said in the section on the manner of 
approach. The quality of W's demands some further elaboration.. 
We made a distinction between simple W's and richer ones. We may 
elaborate further on the different types of rich or valuable @'s, 
indicative of higher intellectual capacities. 


A simple device to get a picture of the quality of the 
W's we are dealing with in records with more than ten f@'s is to 
make a special listing of the W's as to the kind of determinants 
used in them. 


Thus we may find some W's use form only, but not the 
popular form concepts, like butterfly, bat, etc., but more elab- 
orate descriptions of forms with the use of at least three or 
four characteristic form details. For instance, the usual bat 
response to Card V can be elaborated by pointing out the charac- 
teristic drooping of the wings, the critical remark that the 
wings should start lower down on the legs, that there is a kind 
of vampire bat with these rabbit-like ears, etc. 


We find other W's using the shading in its texture ef- 
fect. There we are interested in whether the whole card is just 
called animal skin, or bear rug, or whether we find a more in- 
trinsic fusion of form and texture elements, or an elaboration 
of the kind of texture we are dealing with. Using the shading 
for vista effects in a whole card gives a new variation for our W's, 


The fusion of Form with elements of action to create i, 
FM and Fm responses may be another form of enrichment. 


Finally, we are naturally interested in whether the 
three last cards produce whole responses, assuming that this 
scarcely can be done without using the color stimulus or a sub- 
stitute in addition to Form as a determining factor. 
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Generally speaking, we can say that the richer the selec- 
tion of different kinds of such W's, the more substantial is our 
impression of the higher intellectual qualities of the subject. 

As few as two or three such rich W's may be a reliable indication 
that we are dealing with a subject of a or superior intelli- 
gence. Among subjects with an 1.Q. of 100 or less, one never 
finds any W's sxcept simple ones, and at the most, the two fig- 
ures in action as response to Card III. 


These considerations seem to be valid at all age levels, 
with the exception that we don't expect too much differentiation 
of W's on the pre-school level, unless we deal with a child of 
decidedly superior gifts. 


B. Number and lity of M. We cannot say too much about 
the M's at this point. é are going to discuss their general 
significance in the chapter dealing with the emotional aspect of 
personality. However, it is not usual to find any M but the 
two figures to Card III, unless we are dealing with a higher in- 
tellectual level. 


The differentiation between higher and superior levels 
can be based on the strength or obviousness of the stimulus to 
see M in any card. Card III has, naturally, the first place here, 
Gard II (the clowns), Card VII (the gossiping women or, upside — 


own, the dancing girls), and Card IX (the clowns in the orange 
portion) seem to vie for second place. ard I (the two side 
figures, and the figure in the middle with the upraised arms), 
Card IV (the giant walking or sitting on a stool or, upside down, 
the two dwarfs or witches in the dark portion) rank next. Card V 
(the person in the bat costume), Oard VI (upside down, the two 
figures back to back), and Gard X (the two pink figures with the 
gray heads) follow. 


The greater the number of M responses, and the further 
they go beyond these most obvious M stimuli, and the richer the 
original variations from the usual responses to these obvious 
stimuli, the more the M's are indicative of a really brilliant 
mind. Beck's assumption that one to zero M represents a low; 
two to four, a medium; and five and more, a high level agrees 
with our experience, if we take as a medium level what we usually 
call the higher average intelligence. Rorschach suggested in 
the PSYCHODIAGNOSTIK a further differentiation of the medium area, 
assuming that one and two M represent a non-creative, predominantly 
reproducing intelligence; three to five M represent more specif- 
ically a medium intelligence around an I.Q. level of 110. 


The quality of M is intellectually important in one point: 
in the question whether the form elements of a blot or blot por- 
tion used for M is well integrated into the M concept. Rich M 
responses, with elaborate form elements within them, indicate, 
naturally, the optimum of cooperation between rich imagination 
and keen thinking. Definitely inaccurate forms in M usually in- 
dicate some hypomanic state, where the imagination overwhelms 
rational thinking, or they indicate a psychotic lack of control 
over one's imagination. 
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C. The Form Level. The evaluation of the form level in the 
response is a sore spot in the Rorschach literature. Rorschach 
suggested, originally, to choose a group of form concepts given 
most frequently in any group of subjects as a yardstick for the 
acceptable or "good" forms, in order to avoid subjective evalua- 
tion on the part of the interpreter. He took for granted that 
these popular F represent not the maximum but the minimum of form 
accuracy we can expect from any normal subject. Statistically 
speaking, if we arrange all possible form responses according to 
their form accuracy, we would find something like a normal curve 
of distribution with the popular F in the center area of the high- 
est frequency of occurrence. The F more keen and less keen than 
the popular F slope down to both sides, ending in an infinitesi- 
mal approach to the base line. There is no theoretical limit of 
finding er pen very accurate and very inaccurate F responses 
and these F+ amd F- of the extreme sort will never appear more 
than once in any number of subjects. 


o 


F+ + Popular F | original F- 


original F+ 


Any attempt in the literature to apply strictly statis- 
tical evaluation of the F level beyond determining popular F 
has led to inner contradiction and nonsensical results. For 
instance, the evaluation of the response "blood" for a red spot, 
with F+ because this response fell in the area of higher frequency, 
does not take into consideration that such an answer does not im- 
ply any form interpretation at all, and, therefore, cannot have 
any form level either.* 


By evaluating the F level, we must not only consider the F 
level of the pure F, but also the use of the F elements implied 
in M, FM, Fm, FK, Fe and FC. It is of particular interest whether 
the form level remains the same when other determinants are par- 
ticipating in the production of a response or whether any of 
these other determinants, Movements, Shading or Color, has an 
improving or a deteriorating influence on the Form level. Here 
is one of the points where we have a chance to see not only the 
basic intellectual capacity but also the factors enhancing or 
interfering with its efficiency; as, for instance, a sweeping 
fantasy, a strong anxiety, an all permeating sensuousness or a 
strong emotional entanglement. 


*The same is true for the non-committal F, as in answers 
like animal skin, anatomical chart, or topographical map, where 
the F is not inaccurate but just non-committal. 
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1.- Popular F and F}. Assuming that we don't have any F 
less accurate than the popular F, but no F above that level either, 
we would not expect a higher intellectual level, unless other 
factors indicate it, and the F are kept on a popular and non- 
committal level for emotional reasons. That, naturally, would 
indicate a cutting down of the efficiency of this supposed higher 
intellectual capacity. The more F we find above the popular F 
level, the more solid the impression of superior intellectual 
capacity becomes. 


Significance of The F- have a very different 
significance, depending on whether they appear with a background 
of popular F only, or whether they appear in one and the same 
record with F decidedly more accurate than the popular ones. 

The traditional way of figuring the F¢ per cent (total F minus F- 
divided by total F x 100), cannot express this difference because 
it does not distinguish between plain popular F and FH. 


In extreme cases, where we find several excellent F+ and 
several definite F- in one and the same record, there we may as 
well look for other signs of a psychotic disorder. In milder 
forms, we may find a few less extreme violations of the objective 
form qualities in the response, together with a great number of 
very be ee, F} solutions. Here we usually deal with records 
of artistically gifted, but not very rigidly controlled subjects. 


A somewhat stable general F level, without any brilliant 
aspects, interspersed with some definite F- responses, represents 
the picture of a partial mental deterioration, as it is occa- 
sionally produced by some organic nervous disease. 


As soon as any intellectual achievement producing form 
concepts more accurate than the populer ones is out of the pic- 
ture, our considerations about the significance of F- are limited 
to the area below the average I.Q. level. It is not possible to 
es any numerical correlation between the percentage of F- 
and a corresponding I.Q. level, because too many modifying fac- 
tors are involved. However, some rough suggestions can be made. 


Barring other indications 4 ee higher capacities, 
10% to 20% F-, with the rest of the F on the popular level, seems 
to indicate the borderline area of an I.Q. level around the range 
of 70 to 80. If more than one-half of all Form responses are 
less accurate than the popular ones, a more decidedly feeble- 
minded level is suggested. 


Any more detailed suggestions would be useless for the 
very simple reason that we haven't as yet any exact qualifications 
for F4+ and F-~. We have, therefore, no guarantee that the results 
of different investigators are comparable. Some preliminary sug- 
ere in this direction have been made elsewhere in the Ex- 
change. 


*Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. I, No. 5, p. 145. 
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D. The Number of Original Responses. The basis of this par- 
ticuler factor for the estimation of the intellectual level is 
the expectation that every person of more than average intelli- 
gence should find at least a few solutions in the ten cards not 
found more than once among a hundred subjects. Lack of suffi- 
ciently broad statistical computations of original responses 
here, again, precludes more exact numerical suggestions. However, 
our experience agrees well with Rorschach's suggestion, that the 
higher average intelligence with predominantly practical inter- 
ests produces up to 10% original responses; really superior in- 
telligence, up to 30%, and only intelligent people with a rich 
imagination or definite artistic gifts, more than 30% original 
responses on an accurate form level. 


E. The Variety OF Sontent. For the variety of content as 
indicators for the intelligence level, we can use two approaches: 
(1) the proportion of the predominant categories; (2) the number 
of content categories used. 


1.- Proportion of predominant categories. Rorschach sug- 
gested as a yardstick of stereotypy, the percentage of the one 
content category which predominates in the overwhelming majority 
of all records: animal per cent (A%). The stereotypy per cent, 
therefore, usually sails under the flag of A%. Rorschach and Beck 
agree on the assumption that we expect from any person with 
higher intellectual capacities not more than 50% animal responses 
(including whole animal figures and animal details, but not ob- 
jects made from dead animals, like skins, skulls, etc., which are 
scored as A obj.). According to our experience, we h=ve to be 
more lenient with children under about eight years of age, be- 
cause up to that point life experience plays a more important role 
in the variety of content than the basic intellectual capecity. 


In the evaluation of the A%, for the intellectual level, 
we have to be more careful to consider at the same time correlated 
factors, as, for instance, the rigidity of control (usually F% ond 
A% are in about the same range), and the form level of the 
responses, than with any of the previously mentioned factors. 


&.- Number of ooptene categories. Occasionally we find 
not a particularly high Aj, or, for that matter, no single one of 
the given content categories covers more than one-half of the 
responses in the record, but the whole choice of response cate- 
gories is very limited. As a rule, animals, human beings, eana- 
tomical and get concepts, and,maybe, a few plants and 
objects are the stand-bys in a great majority of all records. 


The enrichment of this selection indicates higher intel- 
lectual capacities in a round-about way, since a more alert sub- 
ject will pick up more concepts and will have them more ready for 
use than a duller person. 
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We have to be very careful to observe how concepts from 
the general area of science and arts are used, for often a subject 
tries to impress the examiner by showing off his far-reaching ed- 
ucation and his responses in these categories are quite shallow 
and evasive. 


One more important point may be considered here. There 
are certain content categories quite characteristic for certain 
age levels. (In this connection, see page 155.) 


F. Succession. Succession in the tradition of the Rorschach 
literature means the succession of W's; D's, d's, Dd's and S's 
within the responses to one card. 


Subjects with simpler mental capacities rarely present a 
problem on that score, and they usually give only one response to 
each card or a few which are mostly D anyway. 


Only where we have a richer manner of approach can we 
study how the different approach categories follow each other. 
Rorschach distinguished four main types of succession: 


1.- Rigid succession. In every card whenever W is given 
it appears before any details are selected; then the D, d and Dd 
follow in their logical order. § is rarely to be found under such 
rigid conditions. ‘Whereas such a rigid order presupposes higher 
intellectual capacities, it does not make for a high efficiency, 
except for very limited purposes. 


26> orderly ccession. The order of W, D, d, Dd is gen- 
erally maintained, but not in such a rigid way as described before. 
Three or four out of the ten cards may show some variations of the 
logical order. Occasionally d hits the eye before D comes up, and 
even the W's do not always have first place. 


A special case is the so-called reversal of the rigid 
order where the W's always come last. Its interpretative signifi- 
cance is about on the level with the orderly succession. Rorschach 
claims to have found it in the records of cautious and hesitant 
subjects, but also among people inclined to fabulate. 


3.- Loose succession. More than one-half of the cards 
show a loosening of the logical order of W, D, d, Dd, but still 
awareness of such an order is clearly recognizable in the record. 
This form of succession is to be found where the mental capacity 
is not high enough to grasp a logical order fully, or where the 
mental control for maintaining such an order is weakened either 
through pathological conditions, or through emotional interferences. 


4.- confused succession: There is no more trace of any 
logical order within the whole record. That is, naturally, only 
possible where the five approach-categories W, D, d, Dd and §, 

are present in sufficient numbers to create confusion. Rorschach 
Claimed to have found that exclusively among schizophrenics. He 
mentions as one other sign of confusion the great unevenness in 

the production to the different cards, There are occasionally very 


brilliant, but very erratic ormal ople whose succession is 
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Let us look back over the different components offering 
us material for the estimate of the intellectual level: they 
have been reported in the general order of their significance for 
that purpose. It is obvious that no mechanical computation of 
credit points awarded these different components will do. We have 
here a clear example of what the principle of configuration means. 
We have to read the computations offered by each one of these com- 
ponents into a pattern which gives us a well-integrated picture of 
how, not only how well, the mind of our subject functions. Beyond 
that we really get an action picture of the intellectual aspects 
of the subject's personality. We see where and in what situation 
Prag works particularly well, and what the most disturbing 
actors are. 


It remains a source of pleasure (besides the scientific 
value) to be able, after listening to a record and studying the 
scoring and tabulation, to estimate, first, the basic intellectual 
capacities of the subject and then to guess (in the great majority 
of all cases within a range of five points) what his mental effi- 
ciency in terms of a Binet I.Q. might be. 


More important than that personal pleasure is the appli- 
cation of such a possibility for all problems of differential 
diagnosis. For instance, we can find out whether a youngster in 
the I.Q. area of 70 to 80 (borderline intelligence) has reached 
the uppermost limit of his capacity by careful training, or 
whether his intellectual development has been arrested at a par- 
ticular age level, or whether his basically normal capacities 
are made inefficient by some deep emotional disturbance observable 
in its disturbing work in the Rorschach record, 


Chapter 4. ‘The Emotional Aspect of Personality 
I. Emotional Ties with the Inner Life 


We use the term “inner life" in this simple sense: that 
it contains all the different promptings from within; whether they 
are instinctive drives, or the creations of our fantasy and imagi- 
nation, or simply anxieties. 


How are these promptings reflected in the Rorschach ma- 
terial? 


We must use the term "projection" in its most literal 
meaning to answer this question. We can clearly recognize prompt- 
ings from within if they reflect themselves in our responses to 
the ink blots, just as the pictures of a film are projected onto 
the screen of a movie theatre. 
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A. Action Responses. We touched upon such an idea before 
when we spoke about the enlivening effect of the vista response 
(FK). Naturally, that ag agrees effect is stronger if something 
happens within a picture we create from the ink blots. Such an 
action can have three different sources: first, the action may 
have its center in a human or human-like being (ui); second, it may 
be the action of an animal (FM); third, in inanimate forces which 
may act upon something (m). The difference in the significance of 
these three types of actions has been a central issue in the Ror- 
schach discussion since Rorschach's first publication. One fact 
only has crystallized itself as virtually uncontended: the special 
significance of human action, 


1.- The significance of M. It is impossible within the 
scope of this paper to discuss the elaborate and intricate theories 
about this type of response (M). A few empirical facts and con- 
clusions drawn from them must suffice. 


M's are scarcely found among children up to eight years 
of age, except gifted ones, among subjects with organic brain dis- 
ease, among subjects with a very rigid constriction, and among 
people mentally rather primitive. 


It would be foolish to assume that all these subjects 
have no inner life, especially since we know how vivid the fantasy 


is, particularly in children up to eight years of age. However, 
the inner life of these people seems unable to make contact with 
the mental activities dealing with outward reality. Only those 
inner promptings which are thus a working part of our total person- 
ality become a source of self-satisfaction and a main contribution 
to a firm and solid balance within the whole personality. 


Taking this assumption for granted, we have no difficulty 
in understanding why M seems to be the indicator of the richness 
of the inner life, the creative powers and the acceptance of one's 
inner promptings (how much one is at home with oneself). 


2.- Wand M. Now we understand the role M played for the 
higher intellectual functions. We see that W:M is an intra-indi- 
vidual proportion which gives us a good picture of how well the 
contact between a rich inner life and mental activity is estab- 
lished. From the intellectual aspect, we emphasized that the form 
of the blots has to be considered within the action concept. Now 
we reverse our outlook - we know that only people who are capable 
of superior mental achievements produce more than two or three M, 
but we think it seems justified to expect also from these same 
subjects a number of good combinatorial W, and vice versa. A rough 
estimate of our experience seems to indicate that we have the 
ore balance between Wand M, if we find just about twice as many 

s as M's. ; 


People with a great predominance of W with, let us say, 
four or five times as many W's as M's, seem always to be lacking 
the best use of their creative or productive powers. They may be 
people with very one-sided intellectual achievements, if the W's 
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are otherwise rich, or people with a somewhat hollow quality- 
ambition, if the W's are predominantly popular or non-committal. 
On the other hand, people having as many or more M than W seem to 
be too preoccupied with their own inner life, and not capable of 
using their productive capacities for actual creations. 


&.- M and FM. As mentioned above, almost without ex- 
ception, Rorschach experts follow Rorschach's lead in excluding 
animal action from the category M. However, there is the end of 
unanimity, as no agreement whatsoever exists about the question 
of what is to be done with the excluded animal action. Rorschach 
gave a hint as to how to use it in his posthumous paper. Listing 
all the responses of the record he is dealing with in five dif- 
ferent columns, he assembled all responses containing animal ac- 
tion under the heading "Form tending to Movement." This heading 
is a background for the selection of the symbol FM. 


It seems incomprehensible why the FM, after having been 
separated from the M, should be just thrown together with abso- 
lutely static form answers. Interest has centered, therefore, on 
the question what they themselves do represent, as long as their 
significance differs from that of M. 


It seems now quite safe to assume that they represent 
the influence of the more instinctive layers within the person- 
ality. At least, that is the most simple explanation for the 
fact that children are quite free in seeing animals in action 
while they do not usually see human action in their response to 
the cards. Naturally, it is also mentally easier to see animals 
in action, since animal shapes offer themselves more readily in 
all blots. Thus, at the stage of mental maturation, where only 
gifted children are able to see human figures, and to make them 
do something, almost every normal child readily sees animals 
in movement. 


There is another more decisive and empirical confirmation 
of the role of FM. Invariably, where we have reason from other 
sources to assume that the subject was emotionally infantile, 
living on a level of instinctive prompting below his chronological 
and mental age, we find in the Rorschach records of such subjects 
a predominance of FM over M. 


Sometimes it is hard to decide whether an action by 
mythological figures (like the animals in "Alice in Wonderland") 
has the interpretive significance of human action or animal ac- 
tion. Any deviation from the natural habits of animals (boxing 
bears, for example) may be evaluated as a somewhat hesitant and 
tentative approach to the more mature level. However, if these 
fairy-tale M constitute all or the majority of M, the inner 
promptings seem to have found channels which do not lead straight 
to reality. 


4.~ Mand m. Even more hotly contended than the signifi- 
cance of M is the meaning of m, representing mainly the effect of 
inanimate forces working upon objects or figures. More recently 
several Rorschach experts, fully independent of each other, have 
discovered this category. 
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One clue for their significance has been found in their 
frequent association with abstract concepts, like "forces emanat- 
ing from the center," "forces whirling around lines of power," 
etc. In such responses, the physical picture of these forces 
seems to be an almost immediate reflection of tensions within 
the personality structure. 


To use a rough comparison, we may say that we find such m 
where the subject experiences his promptings from within, as 
hostile and uncontrollable forces working upon him, rather than 
as sources of energy at his disposal. 


4.few such m, alongside with a far greater number of M 
and FM con't seem to be indicative of a real disturbance within 
the inner life of the subject. Occasionally, we all are at odds 
with our promptings from within, without being thrown off our 
track by them. However, if m reaches or outnumbers, either M 
or FM, then it seems to be a danger signal that these inner con- 
flicts are too strong to guarantee a close cooperation between 
the inner and outer life. Whether these conflicts lead to actual 
disturbances in the subject's relations with the environment 
depends upon the balance between control and spontaneity. If 
the control is too rigid or ineffective, then these inner con- 


flicts are likely to permeate the whole life situation of the 
subject. 


5-—- M, FM and m. Adding FM to the combination of M and m 
results in a further number of interesting variations in the pic- 
ture of the inner life. In a mature, well adjusted person, we 
expect that the FM takes a medium position between the dominant 
M and the more or less insignificant um. 


Where FM is entirely missing between a fairly well devel- 
oped M column and an equally strong m column, the picture of in- 
ner conflict is enhanced since such a subject seems to be unable 


to accept his instinctive drives, as a working part of his per- 
sonality. 


There is scarcely a graph where a strong FM and a strong 
m appear at the same time with a very weak M column. It seems 
that the inhibiting forces creating the m conflict are incompati- 
ble with an infantile domination of instinctive drives. 


, To give at least one numerical suggestion, a healthy 
balance between M on the one hand, and Fii and in on the other, 
seems to be guaranteed where the sum of FM and m is not greater 
than one and a half the anount of M. 


Frequently we find an additional m where some part of a 
human body, usually a face, is seen not as a part of a whole body 
in action but as an abstract detail where the expression of the 
face or the pointing of the finger expresses some impersonal or 
abstract meaning. These additional m indicate clearly that some 
tendency to M has been repressed. They seem to represent a 
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superior (i-e., more efficient) form of inhibition to that repre- 
sented by the regular m. This justifies their tabulation as ad- 

ditional m only, thus Keeping them from unduly distorting the M, 

FM, m relationships which we have just discussed. 


6-- M and $0. The problems involved in this proportion 
can be fully discussed only after we have dealt with the subject's 
emotional ties to outer reality. Its function as an indicator 
of the basic personality configuration has been discussed in 
Chapter 2. It may suffice here to emphasize that the existence 
of five or more M always indicates a cnt oar factor for the 
relations to the outer reality, no matter what the basic per- 
sonality configuration is. 


B. Diffusion - 


1.- General eaeniticance - Looking back at our graph, we 
find in an intermediate position between the action area to the 


left and the center area around F, two types of responses desig- 
nated with K and k. This letter stands for the initial sound of 
the word "chiaroscuro" (light and dark), indicating that the 
shading of the blots has been used to create the effect of dif- 
fusion, haziness or fogginess. 


There is no difficulty in understanding that these physi- 
cal qualities are simply reflections of corresponding qualities 
of the inner life; haziness, fogginess created by what we may 
call "free floating anxiety," based on bondage to the drive- 
dominated part of the personality. 


We have to repeat here what was said about FK. K and k 
represent unintegrated forces in the personality which may just 
as well become part of an extraversial as of an introversial 
function. Therefore they are not counted among the introversial 
qualities (FM and m). Frequentl;,. K and k seem to indicate a 
flight from the more sensuous a effects. These effects 
arouse so much anxiety and guilt feeling that the subject is not 
able to accept them and reacts with K or k instead. For this 
reason the diffusion responses frequently have a dysphoric tinge. 


2--K andm. It seems self-evident that these K reactions 
have a tendency to associate themselves with m, in responses 
like "clouds driven by a storm," "smoke rising from a fire," etc. 
The inhibition conflicts indicated by m will very likely create 
anxiety of the sort expressed in K and vice versa. 


It may be assumed that every single response of such a type 
is indicative of anxiety. However, such anxiety achieves threat-— 


ening proportions only if the Km combination covers more than one 
tenth of the R. 


3. ihe significance of k. k indicates responses where the 
diffusion element is mitigated by the intellectual attempt to de- 
personalize the haziness. The subject speaks of topographical 


maps, or X-ray effects, showing off at the same time his inter- 
est in science. 
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It makes very little difference for the significance of k 
whether the form of the blots is entirely neglected, or whether 
we have some feeble attempt to identify the country whose topo- 
graphical map we are supposed to see, or the part of the body 
whose X-ray picture is represented by the blot. In such cases, 


the attempt to intellectualize the anxiety is only a little bit 
more obvious. 


4.—-K one FK. Another indirect proof of our assumptions 
for the significance of K can be found the fact that K and FK 
are to a certain extent mutually exclusive. At least, a record 
is rarely seen where both categories are strongly represented. 


4 Introspective qualities represented by FK seem to have a 
dispelling effect on the fog of inner anxiety. ; 


II. Emotional Ties with the Quter Reality 


A. General Color Problen. It is generally accepted by all 
Rorschach workers tha e color responses are significant for 
the emotional ties with outer reality. At the same time, one 


rarely finds any intention of clarifying or explaining this re- 
lationship. 


May we offer a comparatively simple explanation or, rather, 


Clarification. Let us remember that we understood the function 
of the form sqapouees as an impersonal, aloof approach to the 
task to tell "what these blots might be." Then we are diverted 
from our impersonal interest in the shape, outline or contour 
of these blots if we pay attention to the manner in which the 
space enclosed by these outlines is filled in. The quality of 
this fill-in, whether it is a shading with a certain texture or 
a kind of color, comes into our impersonal occupation with the 
form as an intruder from the outside. We know that some sub- 
jects experience this intrusion very vividly. Some are shocked 

by it, some are delighted, some are the more disgusted the 
brighter the colors are. Thus, the subject's reaction to the 
color or texture of the blot reflects closely his general emo- 
tional attitude to outer reality. 


B. Bright Colors. Naturally, the center of interest within 
this extravers area lies in the reaction to the bright colors. 
To the majority of all subjects, the gray, black and white por- 
tions of the cards don't represent color at all. 


Rorschach distinguished the three ways in which a subject 
can make use of the bright color for his responses. We are 
drawing the delineations between these three ways somewhat dif- 
ferently, but presumably following Rorschach's intentions. 


1.- The significance of FC. 


&.— Genera ignificance. We have an FC combination 
when the interest in the form of the blot and in its coloring are 
so thoroughly fused that we could not have the same concept if 
either the form were different or the color were missing. 
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This means that form as well as color are intended to be definite 
for the concept chosen. The subject is very open to the emotion— 
al stimulus implied in the coloring, but is not willing to react 
to dt unless it oan be done within the limits of reason. 


It is one of the best proven and validated assumptions 
that the. proportion of FC indicates the degree of emotional ad- 
justment to outer reality. This emotional adjustment can be ac- 
complished in many different ways and these different ways are 

all clearly reflected in different constellations within the graph. 


.» Let us, for instance, go back to the personality picture 

of the "pseudo-extravert" mentioned in chapter 2. His Rorschach 

records will produce a graph where the left side is particularly 

well developed with the optimal relationship between M and FM, 

_ whereas on the right side of the graph in the area of bright 
color, we will find nothing but a few carefully chosen FC 

Tesponses unaccompanied by any other kind of color reaction. 


A similar uncontended position of the FC in the bright 
color area we may find in the case of the subject with refined 
constriction, where the put a stop to the 
color influences, just after FC is included. Such a person feels 
obliged to be nice to other people in a reasonable way, but would 
never permit himself a more impulsive emotional reaction. 


b.- Significance of F/C. The situation is'slightly 
changed when form and color are used for the concept but only the 
form is definite, whereas the color is significant only as bright 
color — not necessarily as red, green, blue, or yellow (F/C). 

In such cases the emotional adjustment expressed in the form- 
color combination impresses one as being less personal, less 
full-bodied, than in the genuine FC. We may distinguished this 
form of adjustment as merely a social emotional adjustment from 
the other as a personal emotional adjustment. 


Cem Stgniticance of The form-color combination 
may be intended to be de ite but the actual form of thé blot 
does not meet the requirements of the intended concept. Such 
an FC- combination is a natural beginning in the course of per- 
sonality development. Children as young as a little over two 
years of age are able to see apples or cherries in the red spots 
of Card II, but not beyond the pre-school level may we take 
such rational laxity for granted. From five years of age up- 
wards, any single FC- response must arouse strong suspicions 
about the efficiency of the emotional adjustment indicated by it. 


OF and ¢ 


ae— The etensticence of CF. The CF combination is not 
more unusual than the combination. In it the consideration of 
rational elements in our behavior is not thrown overboard alto- 

- gether. However, the emotional stimulus has assumed a dominating 
role. This difference between FC and CF is represented by the 
fact that in a CF response, the form could vary, but the colors 
are definitely the determining factor, or in other words, the col- 


_ gr ie definite, the form is indefinite. 
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Thus, all CF responses have to represent a more impulsive 
emotional reaction than FC. However, we still have to find out 
whether this impulsiveness is a destructive or constructive 
force in the individual set-up. 


de- 2 and CF~. The first opportunity to determine 
the character of the impulsiveness, is to investigate the form 


quality of these responses. If the form quality is just non- 
committal, as in responses like "tapestry design" or "deep-sea 
life" to Card X, or "flames" in the red spot in Card II, we cannot 


yet assume a negative aspect of impulsiveness without further 
investigation. 


- If, however, the impulsive color reaction has a destructive 
effect on the form concept, as, for instance, in a response to 
Cards II or VIII like "cross-sections with blood" accompanied by 
an unsuccessful attempt to identify the cross-sectional t of 
the body, this usually indicates an emotional confusion (in the 
example mentioned related to sexual conflicts - confused body 
consciousness). In such cases the color stimulus is so etr 

that the subject overlooks the obvious propensity of the blots 

in Cards II and VIII to be seen as definite forms. 


c-- The significance of This combination, exem- 
plified by responses like colored slide or political map, where 
the different colors represent different countries, is typified 
by the fact that both color and form are very indefinite. They 
seem to represent a similar feeble attempt to hide confusion in- 
tellectually, as we found in k. They have furthermore, in common 
with k, the fact that the subjects try to show off their anatom- 
ical or geographical education. It is amazingly irrelevant for 
the amount of anatomy responses how much anatomical training the 
subjects actually have. 


d-— Color description (C des) and color symbolism (C sym) 
Color description and color symbolism represent a way of dealing 
with the color stiniulus which technically belongs to the pure 
color responses, since the outline or shape of the blot is com- 
pletely irrelevant to them. However, in their psychological 
Significance they belong to the OF combination, since the impact 
of the pure color effect is mitigated by some rational element. 


_ Whereas color descriptions like the response "water colors" 
are mostly found among artistically inclined subjects, we find 
color symbolism more frequently in subjects who are at odds with 
their own strong inclination to react to emotional stimuli from 
without. They represent an attempt to escape from the hot atmos- 
phere of the earth into the cooler sphere of abstract ideas. 


is This shows a close paral- 
ationshi n 


lel to the rel p between M and FU. order to represent 
a balanced picture, the CF should not outweigh the FC. However, 
there are more compensating possibilities for a lack of balance 
between FC and CF than we found for the unbalance between M and 
FM. In cases where the number of M is greater than the sum of 
FC and CF, we don't have to be worried that the impulsiveness of 
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our sub ject may create too much trouble. It may, rather, repre- 


sent the free and natural responsiveness of an inwardly well 
balanced person. 


Another possibility to counterbalance an overweight of CF 


may be the general constellation described above as "refined 
control." 


Prerequisite for these checks and counterbalances is 
naturally, that the CF themselves do not belong to the negative 
CF combinations just mentioned. It is easily understandable 
that a combination of unchecked predominance of CF over FC, with 
predominance of FM over M, give the most unfavorable picture - a 
mixture of infantilism and lack of control. If we find, in ad- 
dition to these symptoms, a weakening of the form quality by 
color, and = es of anxieties and unsuccessful inhibition (K,m) 
we may as well expect the worst type of hysterical behavior. 


f.—- Color naming (Cn). The pure color reaction (C), 
especially if we exclude color description and color symbolisn, 
can safely be called a pathological phenomenon. It appears 
mainly in two forms: in the form of crude pure color associa- 
tions, and in color naming. We have to be careful to distinguish 
color naming, intended as fulfillment of the task "to tell what 
this might be," from color namings with the character of excla- 
mations. Many a normal subject will exclaim after seeing Card II, 
"Oht Now they are red and black!" but doesn't dream of consider- 
ing that as a response, and proceeds, after such an exclamation, 
with his interpretations. 


There is no difficulty to distinguish such reaction from 
the behavior of a paranoid schizophrenic who persistently, in 
all five color cards, enumerates all the color nuances he can 
discover and refuses to do anything else with the cards. 


In the latter case, the color enumeration seems to have a 
magic function. The emotional stimulus implied in the color 
represents a deadly enemy threatening to break into the care- 
fully isolated inner world of the patient and engulfing him with 
the dangerous whirlpools of reality relations he cannot master. 
Carefully to name the colors and then put the card away has the 
same function as holding a crucifix against a person of whose 
evil eye one is afraid. 


g-- Crude C. Reactions like "blood" or "fire" to 
spot tn all 


any red or pink ten cards, or like "sky" or "water" 
to any trace of blue, reveal that the last remainders of a ra- 
tional permeation have been extinguished in the emotional reac- 
tions represented by such responses. They are very rare; most 
frequently they have been found in hebephrenics, schizophrenics, 
end in epileptic dementias. 
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C. Achromati colors (Bleck, r white as surface color). 
It is very impor © distinguis use of the 
shading for diffusion or testure from its distinct use as a color 


quality, as we find it in responses like "black ebony wood" or 
"white porcelain lamp" or "gray color of a bat." 


This type of response is definitely rare. We find it 
mainly in two combinations. First, in records of subjects with a 
very Fich and variegated reaction to all sorts of stimuli from 
without. This combination represents clearly an artistic imn- 
pressionability. Second, as a representation of the "burnt child" 
constellation. When we speak of the burnt child constellation, 
we think about people who are basically very responsive to emo- 
tional stimulation from outside, but have experienced a series of 
very shocking disappointments. There we find frequently a ten- 
dency to withdraw from the "hot" bright colors into the safer 
area of the less dangerous gray, black and white nuances. 


We will rarely find the C' category without the accompani- 
ment of texture responses. In discussing them, we will be able 
to distinguish further the artistic and the "burnt child" per- 
sonality. Care has to be taken that the use of black for dark- 
ness, indicating a K reaction, is not confused with these C' 
responses. 


D- The nature of the texture response has 
been s iciently clarified in the section on Fe combination. 
What remains to be done here is to discuss the configuration in 
which we may find texture responses. 


As mentioned above, a plain texture reaction without a 
complete fusion with form, that means responses like "animal skin," 
"wool," "cloth," "cotton" fmainly to Cards IV, VI and VII) does 
not imply the efficient use of touch feeling which we call tact. 


It depends on other factors, whether the sensation repre- 
sented in texture responses indicates a gross sensuality or gen- 
eral sensitivity or just a somewhat hazy desire for contact. The 
Ps pant between these possibilities rests mainly on the configura- 

on. 


We may consider both the texture and the C! ane as an 


intermediate category which can serve two purposes: ) as Shock 
Absorbers, for too strong emotional stimuli from without; (2) it 
can open the gates for a still broader influx of impressions. 


le- Texture s Shock Absorber - Three conditions can be 
9 observed w oF establish c and C' as shock absorbing quali- 
es. 

ae-— Ambiccuclity or light extraversial predominance 
(between 30 and 40 or little more than 40 per cent of the respon- 
ses to Cards VIII, IX, X) 

b.- Signs of modified constriction 

c-- A predominance of c and C' over the sum of all 
bright colors (FO, OF, ©). 
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2-— Texture as Gate Opener. Characteristic for this role 
of texture response is : 


a.— Strong extraversial predominance 
b.- Preponderance of CF over FC 


c.—- A predominance of all bright color reactions 
over c and C!. 


It depends on the intellectual level and the stabilizing 
function of the inner life whether such a configuration repre- 
sents a highly differentiated artistic personality, or somebody 
just sunk his own sensuality. 


E. ~ Color Shock? Many readers may have been 
wondering shy this tradi onal banner word of Rorschach litera- 
ture has not been mentioned earlier. To be sure, the observa- 
tions we will have to mention in this section are highly impor-. 
tant for the individual personality descriptions, adding a number 
of nuances to the fundamental structural picture. But as a fac- 
tor for the general process of interpretation and its rationali- 
zation, the color shock phenomenon has definitely been over-— . 
rated, especially since the color shock can appear in so many 
different characters that the unity of its nature is quite dubious. 


1.- The succession of color faba | Of prime importance 
for the possibi es of a color shock is succession of color . 
stimuli within the ten cards. The subject is rather surprised 

by the sudden appearance of a red and black mixture in Card II. 

In Card III, the disturbing or exciting red recedes more into 

the background. Then the bright color seems to disappear alto- 
gether. There are four cards in succession without a trace of it. 
Now, Card VIII appears colored all over. The color nuances 
themselves are not very striking, but are hard to reconcile with 
the forms. The situation becomes almost unsoluble in Card IX, 
where the colors grow more intense, where they are not as neatly 
separated as in Card VIII, but mix themselves freely, and where 
one cannot find such obvious forms as the animal shapes on the 
side of Card VIII. The situation changes again in Card xX. It 
depends very much on the subject whether to the better or worse. 
The conglomeration of color explodes like a rocket into a great 
many separate color details, and the colors grow even brighter. 

If they are used, they make it easier; if not used, they make it 
almost impossible to form a whole concept to this card. 


We have only to follow the objective implications in this 
succession of color stimuli to discover all the possible nuances 
of color reaction and color shock. 


To give a few examples: One subject may be surprised by 
the color effect in Card II, giving impulsive reactions, like 
“menstruation,” "exploding volcano" and "flames" and then catch 
himself and avoid the color persistently, till he finally, in 
Card X, finds a few chances for careful form-color combinations. 
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Another subject with a more elastic defense, may limit 
the color effect in Card II to the red hats on the top of the 
two clowns "playing pease porridge hot," controlling the emo- 
tional responsiveness through inner stability. 


‘Proceeding from. Card III to Cards VIII, IX and X, he be- 
comes more and more daring and free in the use of colors. 


Other subjects avoid the "hot" red spots in Cards II and 
Ii! ep pect but then cannot help being affected by the ava- 
lanche of color in the last three cards. Here, again, the elas- 
ticity of defense is an important factor. Some subjects avoid 
the pink color just as much as the red, but are able to use 
green, blue or yellow in some form combinations (blue flags, 
yellow flowers). Others cannot even afford to go that far and 
retreat to black, gray and white as mentioned above. 


2-—- The disturbi olor effects. The term color shock 
was natusaltpotattel to definitely disturbing color effects 
which, however, differ only’ in degree from the effects just 
described. It seems that disturbance is more frequently created 
by the insidious color avalanche in Card VIII than by the more 
open color attack in Card II. Rorschach observed unusual delays 
in the reaction time as one definite sign of color shock, where 
we don't have any more direct give-aways. Very clever subjects 
sometimes cover up their color shock in Card VIII by at once 
jumping at the obvious animal shape; then the delay comes after 
the first response to Card VIII, when they feel much at a loss 
as to what to do with the rest of the card. 


Other destructive signs of color shock we found in dif- 
ferent places; in the FC-, -, and 0/F responses, for instance. 


ally, we have a good opportunity to observe finer nuances in the 
——- readiness to accept the color. They are particularly 

requently offered by the center red spot in Card III, and by 
the side animals in Card VIII. A frequent conflict among Euro- 
pean and North American educated people is the fact that the 
center spot in Card III looks very much like a man's evening 
bow tie, which unfortunately has to be black. It is amusing 

to watch how subjects extricate themselves from that dilemma. 
Some just mention that it shouldn't be red, some go even to the 
trouble of mentioning that someone is wearing that bow tie at 

a May Day parade to explain the particular color. An easier way 
' out is, naturally, to call it a child's hair ribbon. The psy- 
chological significance of these different reactions does not 
need any comment. 


3.- Nuances of readiness to react to color. Occasion- 


Any attempt to explain the pink color of the side animals 
in Card VIII represents a more than usual interest in emotional 
adjustment. Solutions like the polar bear in the sunset or a 
changing chameleon display a considerable effort for the consid- 
eration of color. To call these animals foxes because they are 
red is a simple but less refined way out. 
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By far the easiest opportunity to find at least one form 
of color combination seems to be offered by the inner green spots 
in Card X- However, the caterpillar usually seen there is not 
always determined by color. If a subject refuses even there to 
acknowledge any influence of color on his response, we certainly 
deal with an extreme reticence toward emotional responsibilities. 
This reticence may be expressed in the inquiry by rational expla- 
nations denying the color; for instance, "because caterpillars 


are brown and not green." Or, in another case, a very shut-in 
thirteen year old boy had called the whole Card X, "marine life," 
definitely denying that the color had any influence on his 
answers. When, in testing the limits, he was asked whether 
these green spots couldn't be caterpillars, he unhesitatingly 
answered, "No, caterpillars couldn't be in the water." 


Many other nuances may be just as easily interpreted as 
obvious projections of the subject's personality structure. The 
preceding paper attempted merely to compile the more important-- 
and frequently less obvious--structural links in the constructions 


of a personality picture out of the raw material of a Rorschach 
record, 
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THE GENEVA APPROACH sd THE RORSCHACH METHOD 
y 
Douglas M. Kelley, M. D. 
and 
Ettore Rieti, M. D. 


Since 1929 when M. Loosli-Usteri (4) published her first 
communication on the Rorschach method, she and her Geneva workers 
have been steadily building a school of the Rorschach method, pat- 
terned, of course, after the original work of Rorschach (7), and 
modified by the adoption of ideas from other workers, but colored 
deeply as would be anticipated by their own individual findings 
and developing concepts. While many of their ideas have been pro- 
mulgated in various publications (1-2-4-5) (we universally employ 
the symbols of Loosli-Usteri -A < vy > - to indicate the turn- 
ing of the cards) but few of them have found their way into the 
American or English literature and are not generally available. 
Fortunately Loosli-Usteri in her recent >. % (6) "Le Diag- 
nostic Individuel Chez L'Enfant au Moyen du Test de Rorschach," 
published in Paris by Hermann and Cie in 1938, has brought forth 
the results of most of her work to date and in addition the find- 
ings of some of her pupils. Most of this work was done on chil- 
dren but discussions of adult results are usually included. 


It was felt, therefore, that until an actual translation 
of this important work became available to readers in America, a 
superficial summary briefly sketching some of her viewpoints in 
comparison to our own would prove of considerable informative 

value as well as provide us with fresh ideas for consideration 

and research. With this idea in mind we are presenting here some 
of the high-points of M. Loosli-Usteri's book. No attempt has 
been made to produce a literal translation or to discuss all of 

the ideas covered in her work. Rather, we havé endeavored to 
select only those points which should prove of special interest 

to the American Rorschach workers and which might arouse interest 
in the various types of research work now being carried out abroad. 


In as much as the scoring symbols make up the conversa- 
tional background of Rorschach workers, we feel that the symbols 
employed by Loosli-Usteri should be explained in order to aid 
American readers in translating other papers of this group. 
Therefore, the table giving the Geneva and the German symbols 
plus additional notes has been ewe re to include also some 
of the further data of Chapter II of the monograph which discusses 
the a procedures, and in addition, we have added the Ameri- 
can equivalents as adoveated by Klopfer and Davidson (3), to~ 
gether with comments comparing these various systems. 


In a footnote Loosli-Usteri points out the need for a uni- 
fied international terminology and suggests the use of Latin as a 
basis for its structure. We feel that while this would help in 
some degree to do away with the varied scoring systems, never- 
theless it would precipitate a number of problems of nosology 
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equally as undesirable. If one carefully checks over the Sonning 
lists of different workers, he will find that most of the chaos is 
superficial and that the majority of the symbols are easily inter- 
changeable. What is truly needed is a joint conference of the lead- 
ing workers in the field to clarify the few controversial points 


establish a unified system employing the best ideas of each 
contributor. 


In the follow paragraphs we have litéted the symbols as 
given by Rorschach-Loosli-Usteri, and Klopfer-Davidson together 
with explanatory remarks where necessary. 


A. Mode of Perception 
Rorschach French Klopfer & Davidson 
G. Ganzantwort G W - Whole 


The French and German schools do not.separate the whole 
into the variation of cut off whole (¥%) as we do for the intended 
use of the W blot even though some parts are omitted or cut off. 
In Card III, a W is scored even though the three red spots are 
left out. Loos1i-Usteri also calls attention to the importance of 
variation in good form among wholes, e-g. the "GF+banales" (popu- 
lar types) pointing out’ that these are common among children and 
are without doubt produced by a less complicated association mech- 
anism than are more personal wholes. She also cmphasizes the im- 
portance of F- wholes, which she states show superficiality of 
thought, lack of exactitude, and absence of critical sense. 


Ganz (1-2) also found that 37 per cent of all the W 
answers wére F- in abnormal children. 


Rorschach 


K&D 
Detailantwort 3: detail 


Kleindetaila small detail 


_ Loosli-Usteri states that the D's are scored for interpre- 
tations of each part of the card whose interpretations equal at 
least 1/22 of all the interpretations given for this card. She 
listed her 58 normal details in another communica- 

on 


Dad's are scored for interpretations of a part rarely in- 
terpreted. There is no division into rarer or very small normal 
detail (Klopfer's d) or enumeration of edge (de) inside (di) or 
tiny details (dd) or rare detail combinations (dr). 


Zwischenform bl - . (white space used 


Loosli-Usteri finds the interpretation of the white spaces 
most interesting and emphasizes the need for further research in 
this field. She concludes with Rorschach that there is an opposi- 
aaeee trend manifested in these cases, and lists her ideas as 

ollows; 
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1. The subject does not want to interpret the black. His resis- 
tance is active. 


2. He feels unable to interpret the black. 
3. He wants to give some very-peculiar interpretations that will 
set him apart from other subjects. 


4. He defends himself against repetitions of interrretation or more 
exactly against his emotional behavior. 


Do = oligophrenes Detail Do --- 


These interpretations of a part where other subjects see a 
whole are not exclusively the productions of oligophrenics accord- 
ing to Loosli-Usteri, but represent an inhibition of thought and 
are better described as "detail inhibitoire." The Geneva workers 
also find a relationship between the number of kinaesthetic or 
movement answers and the Do responses, srouneratans that the 
cards which give rise to the strongest M interpretations also are 
those in which the largest numbers of oligophrenic details are 
seen. These details are particularly common in children and here 
frequently do not have any pathological significance. 


Wahrnehmungstypus Type of Perception Manner of Approach 


Loosli-Usteri finds as a normal example of the Manner of 
Approach 4-6 G, 20 D,2-3 Dd, occasionally 1 Dbl. and no Do. 


Sukzession Succession Succession 


In addition to the four usual categories, rigid, orderly, 
loose and confused, Loosli-Usteri took over from Rorschach a fifth, 
"reversed succession", characterized by the tendency of the subject’ 
to give first the Dd, followed by D, before giving the G. 


B. Quality of the Interpretations 
F = Formantwort F. F. (form used only 
for interpretation 


Loosli-Usteri employs F+, F-, F+ or F? She admits the sub- 
jective element on the part of the examiner in certain cases and 
when in doubt uses the F+ or F? 


F% Form prozent F*% --- 


This is not calculated as (etal al F) but only 


the F+ are used (F+ and F? = $F+.) and F% is then ; aes by divi- 
ding 100 F+ 


Humber of int. forms 


The interpretive values of the F+% are the game as in 
America; the Rorschach Research Exchange uses qualitative evalua- 
tion of the form level instead of F+%. 
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These are the interpretations with a movement of kinaes- 
thetic ideation. The European experts have not made use to any 
eat extent of the FM (animals in animal-like action) or the m 
(inanimate movement or expression) but use only the B, M, or K 
kinaesthetic) symbol for figures in human-like action. Loosli- 
Usteri discusses this point at length. In addition in dealing 
with children she, following Rorschach, arbitrarily scores 3 classic 
responses as K even though nothing about movement is stated in 
any way (1) "Two human beings" in Card I (2) "Two human beings" in 
Card II, and (3) "two gentlemen" in Card III. 


Loosli-Usteri also describes a kinaesthetic shock similar 
to color shock in which the predominately kinaesthetic cards pro- 
voke an uneasiness with hesitation, a lowering of the general in- 
terpretative level in which Do or Dd's appear, and the presence 
of infantile or poor interpretations in general. 


From our point of view the failure to use the FM and m 
scoring limits the interpretative possibilities and accounts for 
Loosli-Usteri's statement that children's records show almost no 
movement. This is particularly important as we know that very of- 


ten subjects, especially children, commonly identify themselves 
with animals. . 


(Hd) Helldunkelantwort II Clob 


F(Fb) Helldunkelantwort I F(C) | { K-FK-kc-Fc-C! 


C FC-CK-FK-k 


In her use of shade Loosli-Usteri follows Binder essen- 
tially as he has suggested. As other workers abroad she docs not 
employ the fine shading differentiations as adovcated by Klopfer. 
Her Clob is somewhat akin to the K+k and the F(c) is more like 
the Fo* but these representations cannot be made equal. There- 
fore, her scoring lacks the flexibility of Klopfer's system and 
does not indicate leanings toward movement or color. 


FFb Formfarbantwort FC FC 
For Farbformantwort CF CF 

Fo Farbantwort 
Farbsumme Sum 


In the color scoring the entire world shows a considerable 
harmony. Every worker following Rorschach also finds similar 
vgn Po the sum ( ascribing values to FC of 4, OF of 1 and 


Loosli-Usteri also discusses the significance of © in in- 
terpretations at considerable length and her formulations are 
quite similar to ours. } 
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Erlebnistypus Type of Reactivity Sum 


The derivation of this ratio is Rorschach's original one. 
Loosli-Usteri differentiates six types of reactivity as follows: 


1- The pure extratensive type with no movement and some colors. 
&. The extratensive type who has some movement but who has a pre- 
dominance of color. 

3- The pure introversive type who has no color and some movement. 

4. The introversive type who has some color but a predominance of 
movement. 

5- The coarcted type who has neither color nor movement. 


6. The ambiequal type who has the same or very nearly the same 
number of color and movement responses. 


Farbenschock Choc-Couleur 
Dunkelschock Choc-Clob 


These terms are essentially the same as the American color 
shock and chiaroscuro shock. They are recognized by the same 
signs as in America and have similar interpretive values. 


She also emphasizes the importance of color shock equiva— 
lents in the absence of frank expressions of distaste, refusal of 
the cards, or other obvious evidence of displeasure arising from 
contact with the colored cards. The most important of these 
equivalents are fer Loosli-Usteri: 


1. The absence of any color interpretations would make us suspi- 
cious of a voluntary inhibition of emotional expression. 

2. The inhibition is also suggested if the subject chooses the 
paler and more neutral colors avoiding the reds. 

3- When the first color interpretation is positively egocentric 
shock should be suspected. , Aes 

4. If the interpretations of colors are limited to the second or 
third card shock is to be suspected. f 

5. If the subject gives a small number of interpretations (less 
than 1/3) in the last three cards shock is to be considered. 


©. Content of the Interpretations 


_ The rest of the chart is devoted to the animal, human, A%, 
H% and popular and origi answers. These are identical with the 
American forms. Popular (Banalite) interpretations are those given 
by 1/6 of the subjects and original answers (Originalité) are 
those given by 1 in 100 subjects. 


From the several short pees | chapters of the monograph 


we are enabled to get a brief picture of some of the other phases 
of the work of this group. We are already acquainted with that 


of Svapes (8) and this same material is again presented in Chap- 
ter 
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Loosli-Usteri in Chapter I describes her methods of ac- 
tually administering the method and stresses the value of complete 
rapport between the subject and examiner. She employs a technique 
very similar to the approved methods used in this country and makes 
but little change in her manner for children or adults although 
with the former she uses a more conversational style of approach. 
She does not, however, press the inguiry or secure additional 
answers. She further believes that if possible artificial light 
should not be used as it falsifies the red and yellow shades. 

This is an interesting point as it is often inconvenient to give 
the test except at night and it would be interesting to compare re- 
sults as for example the number of color answers and the type of 
predominating colors used in tests given under both artificial 

and natural sources of illumination. 


The third chapter of the monograph is devoted to a sta- 
tistical study of the results of the workers in Geneva. This 
school has long been advocating the theory that large numbers of 
records of similar groups of individuals must be compiled to 
supply an adequate statistical background. Some of their efforts 
along these lines are indicated in this chapter but it is: to be 
hoped that the subtle attraction of the statistical table does 
not swerve this group from the continuance of its varied research 
projects and turn them into simple statisticians collecting data 
without thought as to the practical value of their varied tables 
and totaled results in actual clinical practice. In the final 
chapter some of the general principles of interpretation are given 
and a plan of interpretation of a record is described. The chapter 
is of considerable value especially for the beginner in view of 
the fact that not only are specific theories presented but five 
cases in which the interpretations are worked-out in detail are 
given. In general the interpretive procedures and assumptions 


are almost identical with those of advanced workers in this 
country. 


In summation, we feel that the entire monograph is well 
done and presents a general survey of the work of the Geneva 
group. All American workers will find much of value in it, but 
the more advanced ones will probably wish that more space had 
been devoted to interpretive principles and also to a comprehen- 
sive discussion of the diagnosis of children's problems and to a 
differentiation between the records of children and of adults. 
It is hoped that in the near future M. Loosli-Usteri will favor 
us with an advanced discussion on these interesting subjects. 
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Report of Treasurer 


With the last issue of Volume III the Rorschach 
Research Exchange folds its wings as a cooperative quarterly 
and starts on a new flight as the official organ of the 
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obliged to have a copy of the Rorschach Research Exchange on 
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subscribers. 
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We hope that all our individual subscribers will 
become members of the Institute, in any case may they continue 
their interest in the Rorschach Method and the Rorschach Research 
Exchange. 
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Treasurer 
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